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CHASE GOAT BRAND PLUSHES AND 
CHASE IMITATION LEATHER 


Quality standards are fixed and dependable 


Several months ago a seat cover of Chase Plush was sent to us with the 
statement that it had been in continual service for twenty-four years 


L. C. CHASE & CO. 


89 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 326 W. Madison Street, CHICAGO. 321 Fourth Avenue, NEW ‘YORK. 303 Majestic Bldg., DETROIT. 








THERMOSTATIC CONTROL 


PRESSURE 
GOLD 
SYSTEMS 


COMBINATION ELECTRIC 
HOT WATER—VENTILATION 










IS YOUR HEATING MAINTENANCE CHARGE HIGH ? 
VAPOR = WHY NOT APPLY A SYSTEM THAT WILL CUT THIS IN HALF ? 


Gold’s Thermostatic Control System Saves 50% in Steam Consumption, 
Uses Less Pipe and Fittings—Positively Gives a Uniform Temperature. . 


Thermostatic Control Can Be Applied to Your Existing Systems 
GOLD CAR HEATING & LIGHTING CO., 17 Battery PI., New York 








RAILWAY Ut ILITY CoM PANY 


Sole Manufacturers 
“Honeycomb” and “Round Jet” Ventilators 
For Monitor and Arch Roof Cars, and all classes of buildings; also 
“Electric Thermometer Control” 
of Car Temperatures. 
721 W. FULTON ST. Writefor 1328 BROADWAY 
Chicago, Ill. Catalogue New York, N. Y. 











DICKINSON DEVICES 


Cast Iron Smoke Jacks 
Light Fire-Proof Smoke Jacks 
Ventilators All Materials 
Cast Iron Chimneys 
Cast Iron Buildings 
Telephone Booths 








PAUL DICKINSON, Inc., 3354 South Artesian Ave., Chicago 











SARCO MINERAL RUBBER ASPHALTS 


SARCO No. 6 Waterproofing SARCO Mineral Rubber Floors 
SARCO Bituminous Putty SARTAC-Damp-Proofing 
SARCO 5-M Paint SARCO R. S. A. Specifications 
SARCO Refrigerator Compound SARCO Roof Cement 
SARCO PRODUCTS INSURE PURITY AND RELIABILITY 
Promptness—Service—Efficiency 
SARCO PETROLEUM PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Formerly STANDARD ASPHALT AND RUBBER CO., and 
THE PETROLEUM PRODUCTS CO. 
CHICAGO 








SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


RAILWAY LINE 


“SHORTEST ROUTE-TO BEST RESULTS” 


A PRODUCT FOR EVERY RAILWAY USE 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO ; 








Universal 
Cast Steel Drawbar Yokes 


Draft Lugs 
Cast Steel Draft Arms or Sills 


Tandem Draft Gear 
REENFORCE. 
MENT 








Triples Capacity 
reduces recoil 25% _ 
(for old or new cars) 


Universal Draft Gear Attachment Co. 


Railway Exchange Building CHICAGO 





Better Observance 
of Signals 
Is Obtained 
By Using 
Cab Signals 


As developed in connec- 
tion with the Simmen 
System, cab signals are 
practical, reliable, low in 
first cost and maintenance 
cost, and adaptable to a 
variety of traffic condi- 
tions. 


Simmen Automatic 
Railway Signal Co. 


1575 Niagara Street 


Write for our booklet Buffalo, N. Y. 


“Progressive Signalling” 














OR elevators, dredges, 

lumbering, mining, oil- 
well drilling, suspension 
bridges, stump-pulling, 
cranes, derricks, ships’ rig- 
ging and every other form of 
wire rope use. 


Ask for illustrated 
catalogue 


American Steel & Wire Company 
Chicago New York Cleveland Pittsburgh Worcester Denver 
Export Representative: _U. S. Steel Products Co., New York 


Pacific Coast Representative: U.S. Steel Products Co. 
San Francisco Los Angeles Portland Seattle 
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We are witnessing the introduction of a new kind of competi- 
tion in railway passenger service. This is competition in 

, eliminating needless service instead of 
A New Kind of - in adding to it. It is being brought 
home to the managements of the rail- 
ways through more channels than one 
that their most important duty during 
the war will be to conserve man power and fuel to the utmost 
extent practicable and to handle the greatest amount of 
freight practicable. The elimination of passenger service 
which is not actually needed for the convenience of the public 
is one of the most effective means available for accom- 
plishing all these objects. Already many railways have 
made substantial reductions in their passenger service, and 
now, instead of advertising that they are increasing it, they 
are giving publicity to the fact that they are reducing it, 
and pointing the finger of scorn at lines who do not do their 
part in this direction. _ Statistics which have been made 
public indicate that up to the present time in the efforts to 
conserve fuel and man power the railways as a whole have 
taken off passenger trains which are effecting a saving 
equivalent to about 18,500,000 passenger-train-miles a year. 
This saving is greater than the total passenger train mileage 
per year of any railway system in the country except five— 
the New York Central system, the Pennsylvania system, the 
Santa Fe, the Southern Pacific and the North Western. It 
is a remarkable fact that in some communities the railways 
have been criticised for the reductions in passenger service 
they have made. Such criticisms are most unjust. The fact 
is the railways are making the reductions very reluctantly, 
and in many cases the opposition among their own managers 
has been so strong that it has been practically impossible to 
effect any at all. For example, some of the worst duplicated 
service in the United States is between Chicago and St. Louis, 
Chicago and Kansas City, and Chicago and the Twin Cities, 
and yet no curtailments have yet been made between these 
cities. Instead of criticising railways for doing their 
patriotic duty, even contrary to their inclinations, the public 
and press would much better commend those railway manage- 


Passenger 
Competition 


ments which in recognition of the national emergency are 
taking off service, and condemn those that are standing in 
the way of the reductions that are needed. 


The United States Government has this last week ordered 
for service in France 300 80-ton Consolidation locomotives, 
150 each from the two largest locomo- 
tive builders. This news will cap the 
climax on the fact that cars and loco- 
motives have now become so high in 
price that almost the only people that 
can buy them are the governments of the United States, Great 
Britain, Russia, France and Canada. On another page of 
this issue are given some interesting figures, adapted from a 
table in the appendix to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s decision in the Fifteen Per Cent Case, showing that 
the railways of this country are now paying from 50 to 100 
per cent more for their cars and locomotives than they did 
a year or so ago. In the same article it is also shown that 
of the total purchases of 1,175 locomotives and 24,635 freight 
cars received by equipment builders since June 1, 1,014 loco- 
motives and 8435 cars were ordered by governments. In 
connection with this article three things should be empha- 
sized. One is that the railways cannot buy freight cars at 
the present high prices. Another is that the recent big pur- 
chases of locomotives this year, that is up to June 1, indi- 
cate a realization of the necessity for larger trainloads and 
heavy and efficient power. No road would be willing to 
pay as high as $100,000 for a Mallet, $70,000 for a Santa 
Fe or $35,000 for an eight-wheel switching locomotive if 
it did not expect to make the most of it as an economic 
transportation unit. The third point is that relating to gov- 
ernment purchases. It appears for the moment as if the 
railways were losing out completely in the competition for 
space in the car and locomotive plants. The Russian gov- 
ernment has just ordered 500 one-hundred ton locomotives 
at a price stated to be $56,000 each; the British government 
will pay $45,000 apiece, it is said, for its 100 Consolidation 
locomotives. The Canadian government will pay about 
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$2,600 each for 5,000 box cars, and the end is not yet. Both 
Russia and France want to buy more locomotives and cars. 
Both the large locomotive plants are filled up with orders 
for over a year ahead. Where the railroads that have not 
locomotives now on. order, are going to fit in, is a 
question. 


THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 
AND CAR SERVICE 


[X an editorial in last week’s issue it was suggested that a 

strong recommendation made by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to shippers and receivers of freight that they co- 
operate with the railroads in their efforts toward getting 
heavier car loading would be of immense value. It now ap- 
pears that at just about the time the Railway Age Gazette was 
going to press the Commission was doing that very thing. 
In its announcement of the organization of a Division on 
Car Service, of which we were able to publish only the prin- 
cipal facts last week, the Commission not only indicated 
that the new division proposed to co-operate as far as prac- 
ticable with the work of the Railroads’ Commission on Car 
Service, but it also issued a recommendation to shippers and 
receivers regarding heavier loading of cars. 

The Commission said: “It is expected that shippers and 
receivers of freight will to the fullest extent aid in promot- 
ing car service by promptly loading and unloading carload 
shipments, by capacity loading, where possible, regardless 
of carload minimum, by readily adapting themselves to such 
modifications in the handling of less-than-carload shipments 
as may be found necessary, and by hearty co-operation in 
the other methods which have been or may be devised to 
meet the transportation problems confronting the country.” 

The editorial in question was in error in stating that the 
Commission “‘so far as we know, has never made an appeal 
for the full use of car space” in the circulars issued jointly 
to carriers and shippers which the Commission has usually 
issued at times of threatened car shortage. An examination 
of our files shows that the Railway Age Gazette has on at 
least two occasions published circulars issued by the com- 
mission urging not only prompt loading and unloading of 
cars and prompt movement of freight, but also full loading. 
Moreover, since the campaign for intensive loading and con- 
servation of transportation in general was inzugurated by 
the Railroads’ War Board, the Commission has co-operated 
most heartily in the efforts of the railroads, just as a very large 
number of shippers have, generally, since the matter has been 
placed on a patriotic basis and it has been evident that both 
the nation’s war preparations and its business would suffer 
unless all join in promoting the greatest possible efficiency 
of the available transportation facilities. 

In the article in our recent Patriotic War Number de- 
scribing the work of the Commission on Car Service, atten- 
tion was called to the fact that the representatives of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission who have been meeting with 
the railroads’ commission had made it a practice, in reply- 
ing to complaints from shippers about car shortage, to insert 
an argument for capacity loading and the need for prompt 
release of cars; and the importance of the subject has been 
brought strongly to the attention of shippers and consignees 
on many occasions. 

This paper has frequently criticized the attitude of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in the matter of rates be- 
cause of a belief that a more liberal policy would have 
placed the railroads in a better position to cope with the 
enhanced demands on their facilities, but we do not wish 
to be understood as failing to appreciate what the Commis- 
sion has done during the prevalence of acute conditions of 
car shortage and congestion during the past winter and 
spring. It readily consented to the railroads’ request to be 
allowed to increase demurrage rates and has given valuable 
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support to the work of the Commission on Car Service ever 
since it went to Washington. 

The Commission’s announcement regarding the Division 
of Car Service also gives an indication of its intention to 
continue to work with the roads; and the selection of such 
an experienced railroad transportation officer as E. H. De 
Groot, Jr., until recently superintendent of transportation 
of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, as chief of the division, 
should inspire a feeling of confidence in the results to be 
expected from its establishment. 

There has been much speculation as to what the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission intended to do under its new 
authority over car service, conferred by the Esch-Pomerene 
law, and as to the effect of its action on the work of the 
Commission on Car Service. The Commission on Car Serv- 
ice has been given very broad powers over car distribution 
since the organization of the Railroads’ War Board, but 
the announcement by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
on July 12 indicates at least the intention that there shall be 
no unnecessary conflict of authority. Under the new law 
the power of the commission is, of course, supreme, but that 
does not necessarily imply interference with the work being 
done by the railroads themselves as long as the latter are 
able to manage their own affairs properly. The Commission 
announces that through the new division it will regulate car 
service, and when occasion requires it will issue orders or 
directions direct to the carrier or carriers concerned, but that 
subject to this fundamental principle it will, as far as prac- 
ticable, avail itself of co-operative effort on the part of the 
railroad Commission. The announcement calls attention to 
the extensive organization of the Commisison on Car Service, 
with its seven members, all superintendents of transporta- 
tion of different railroads which territorially cover practical- 
ly the entire United States, and the large force of assistants 
under its control in Washington and in the field. 

Complaints and communications regarding car service re- 
ceived by the Commission will be handled through the new 
division and the field service will be developed as occasion 
may require. 

Under the law the Commission may require the carriers to 
file their car service rules as tariffs, it may establish its own 
rules, on complaint or on its own initiative, and whenever 
it shall be of opinion that necessity exists for immediate 
action, it may suspend the existing rules and issue “such 
just and reasonable directions with respect to car service as 
in its opinion will best promote car service in the interest 
of the public and the commerce of the people.” 

All these things are not required to be done, however, 
unless it is necessary, and it should be possible to effect a 
degree of co-operation between the Division of Car Service 
and the Commission on Car Service which will have very 
satisfactory results. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
will naturally seek to protect the interests of the shippers 
in case it considers that the railroad committee in any case 
has failed to give them proper consideration, and on the 
other hand it will be in a position to support the attitude of 
the railroad committee on some occasions. 

The Commission also suggests co-operation between the 
local committees representing the railroads and those repre- 
senting the shippers, appointed by the National Industrial 
Traffic League, stating that where irreconcilable differences 
arise they may be referred either to the carriers’ commission 
or to the Division of Car Service for adjustment. This ap- 
parently indicates a purpose on the part of the Commission 
to act as a court of appeal rather than to actively regulate 
the distribution of cars itself; and the idea of co-operation is 

further carried out by the arrangement by which the Com- 
mission has secured temporarily for this work the services 
of H. C. Barlow, traffic director of the Chicago Association 
of Commerce and chairman of the executive committee of 
the National Industrial Traffic League. As at present con- 
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stituted the division will, therefore, consist of a railroad 
man, a representative of the shippers, who is an ex-railroad 
officer of long experience, and A. .G. Gutheim, one of the 
commission’s most experienced examiner-attorneys; and the 
arrangement seems admirably adapted to bringing about the 
degree of harmony between railroads, shippers and the com- 
mission which the occasion so imperatively requires. 


COURTESY—A WAR TIME NECESSITY 


és] DON’T know who did it,” he remarked, “but, hon- 

estly, I could hardly believe my eyes. I went over 
to get the 5:15 the other night, and will you believe me if I 
tell you that as I walked down along the train, I saw that 
every window in every car was opened slightly from the 
bottom; and no one had to fuss and get hot under the 
collar, the way they sometimes do, trying to open windows 
to get the air.” It is somewhat hard to believe, and it does 
not necessarily follow that it would be a practical method 
to follow generally. We do know, however, where the rail- 
way that runs that particular 5:15 will find another man 
who has a kindly feeling towards it. 

The railways at present are in a very difficult position, 
trying to reduce passenger service that they may better 
handle their more necessary war-time freight traffic, reduc- 
ing portions in dining cars, getting after shippers to load 
their freight more heavily and to unload it more promptly 
and at the same time doing their best to explain deliveries 
delayed because of congestion and lack of cars. Thus far, 
as a general thing, the public considers that it has been 
treated remarkably well, even under the adverse conditions. 
The public knows that the railways are up against a big 
proposition. The favorable attitude with which the man in 
the street has regarded the prompt measures taken to co-ordi- 
nate the railways through the Railroads’ War Board is a 
subject of comment. A satisfied public is an asset of 
great value, and the railways certainly have a great deal 
to be thankful for in that they have succeeded in encouraging 
the friendship of their “constituents” at a time like this. 

It showed, for example, in the Fifteen Per Cent Case. 
The commission, to be sure, did not give as much heed 
to the fact as perhaps it should have, but it surely was con- 
siderably impressed by the friendly feeling on the part of 
shippers and the relative absence of protests against the 
increases. “These facts are not without significance in so 
far as they indicate the existing state of the public mind,” 
says the majority opinion. “It may be admitted that facts 
of this character reflected in the record indicate a somewhat 
different state of public opinion from that which has here- 
tofore prevailed in connection with similar issues before us.” 

The railroads are now in the advantageous position where 
they have the public on their side. Their efforts should be 
directed to keeping it there. 

Let us take a leaf from Europe’s experience. Transpor- 
tation of commercial traffic in the warring countries over- 
seas has not been quite what it should be. Our European 
correspondent has commented on that again and again. Not 
once has he failed to draw attention to the fact that the 
railways are the ones who always get the blame, although 
in a great many cases conditions at the front, the rulings 
of the civil authorities and such things, are at fault. In 
other words, it is easy to blame the railways because they 
are the nearest things to hand. We do not presume that 
the American railways are going to be able to render 100 
per cent perfect service for the duration of the war. We 
do know that if the public is treated right it will be more 
willing to understand that 100 per cent perfect service is 
not possible in time of war, and it will be more likely to 
believe that the railways are doing their level best to give 
the forces in the field and the public at home the best that 
is in them. 
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In other words, do not let the strain of war conditions 
allow us to forget the necessity for courtesy. Emphasize 
courtesy and fair dealing more than ever so that the new 
employees—the women, for instance—who take the places of 
those who join the colors may understand that the good 
opinion of the public is the thing that counts. And prop 
up some of the weak points that still exist. Do not empha- 
size the value of courtesy to your patrons, and then let 
trainmen insult passengers and freight clerks ruffle the 
temper of consignees. Do not count on polite train crews 
alone and then let a surly gateman shut a gate in a pas- 
senger’s face and cut off his nose almost, and his friendship 
entirely in the same second. War-time is a time of strain. 
It is not over-conducive to good temper, and anything that 
can be done to encourage courtesy and the good feeling of 
the public towards the railroads is going to be repaid a 
thousand-fold. 


—————_—_—_—— 


THE FARMER AND THE RAILROADS 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission is not a political 
body. At the same time, it is not, as many persons 
sometimes say, a judicial body. It is an administrative body 
created by Congress to perform certain functions delegated 
to it by Congress, and if it does not perform them to suit its 
creator, Congress can pass legislation to control its acts, or, 
indeed, entirely to abolish it. 

There is a widespread belief in Washington that the de- 
pendence of the Commission on the favor of Congress and 
the attitude assumed by a number of senators and repre- 
sentatives, were very influential, if not actually controlling, 
factors, in determining the Commission’s decision in the 
15 per cent rate case. There were thought to be strong 
indications in the attitude of the majority of the members of 
the Commission during the hearings, as there are also in 
the majority opinion, that they believed the railroads needed 
larger advances than those granted. Furthermore, practi- 
cally all classes of shippers in the country, except those in 
the agricultural communities, favored greater advances than 
were allowed. On the other hand, the farmers, especially 
of the middle west, apparently were opposed to any in- 
crease of rates. ‘They were the only large interest that ap- 
peared by counsel vigorously to oppose any advance. The 
attitude of the farmers was reflected in that of the senators 
and representatives from many agricultural districts, espe- 
cially those of the middle west. Resolutions of various 
kinds regarding the advances asked for were introduced in 
Congress. Some of them proposed the prohibition of the 
advance asked for and others even went.so far as to suggest 
the abolition of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

It is a remarkable fact that while the prejudice and an- 
tagonism to the railways which were almost universal ten 
years ago no longer exist among the business men of the 
country, they still prevail, and apparently without much 
diminution, among the farmers, especially of the middle 
west. This deep-seated antagonism on the part of the 
farmers is the greatest obstacle to fair treatment of the 
railways and to the solution of the railway problem. Why 
should this be the case? The prices of all farm products 
have greatly increased while railway rates have stood prac- 
tically still. At the same time the farmer has become one 
of the greatest sufferers from shortages of cars and conges- 
tions of traffic resulting from the fact that the railways 
have been unable adequately to increase their facilities. It 
would seem, therefore, that the farmers are not only as able 
as any other class of the public to pay higher rates, but 
that it is as much to their interest to do so as to that of any 
other class. 

It is often said that while the prices which: consumers 
have to pay for agricultural products have increased greatly, 
the farmers have not received the benefit of these increases. 
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Official statistics on the subject demonstrate the incorrect- 
ness of this contention. The Statistical Abstract of the 
United States shows that between 1910 and 1916 the farm 
values of the most important agricultural products increased 
as follows: Wheat, from 88.3 cents per bushel to $1.60, 
or 814 per cent; corn, from 48 cents to 88.9 cents, or 85 
per cent; oats, from 34.4 cents to 52.4 cents, or 52 per cent; 
barley, from 57.8 cents to 88.2 cents, or 53 per cent; rye, 
from 71% cents to $1.22, or 70.6 per cent; buckwheat, from 
66 cents to $1.13, or 70.8 per cent; potatoes, from 55.7 
cents to $1.46, or 162 per cent. 

Meantime, railway rates almost stood still. In conse- 
quence, whereas in 1910 the freight rate on a bushel of 
wheat from Chicago to New York was 11 per cent of the 
farm value of the wheat, in 1916 it was only 6.3 per cent 
of the farm value of the wheat. Likewise, while in 1910 
the freight rate on a bushel of corn from Chicago to New 
York was 18.6 per cent of the farm value of the corn, in 
1916 the rate from Chicago to New York was only 10% 
per cent of the farm value of the corn. 

How much the farm values of agricultural products have 
increased relatively to the rates which the railways receive 
is strikingly illustrated by the increases which have taken 
place in the number of ton-miles and passenger-miles of 
transportation which can be bought with a given quantity 
of any farm product. For example, in 1910 a bushel of 
corn at the average farm value would buy 63 ton-miles of 
transportation, while in 1916 it would buy 126 ton-miles, 
an increase of exactly 100 per cent. Likewise, in 1910, a 
bushel. of wheat at the average farm value would buy 117 
ton-miles of transportation, while in 1916 it would buy 227 
ton-miles, or an increase of 94 per cent. Even more re- 
markable are the relative changes in the farm value of 
potatoes and in the average railway rates. In 1910 a 
bushel of potatoes at the average farm value would buy 
74 ton-miles of transportation, while in 1916 it would buy 
207 ton-miles, an increase of 166 per cent. Certainly with 
such increases as have occurred in the prices that the farmer 
receives he has become able to pay much higher rates than 
he is now paying. 

Furthermore, it would be to his interest to pay higher 
rates. Good and adequate service is more important to him 
as well as to all other shippers than the lowest rates that can 
possibly be obtained. Now, as a matter of fact, the farmer, 
like other shippers, has not within recent years been receiv- 
ing adequate service. Why? Because the railways have 
not been able to increase their facilities as fast as the de- 
mands for transportation have increased. ‘They have been 
unable to increase their facilities sufficiently because, ex- 
cepting in the abnormal year 1916, their net return has 
shown a steadily downward tendency and this downward 
tendency has been due to the fact that they have been unable 
to secure increases of rates to offset the increases in their 
expenses. Finally, their inability to secure reasonable ad- 
vances in rates has been chiefly due to opposition which 
has come, not only in the 15 per cent case, but in earlier 
rate advance cases, from the agricultural districts, and espe- 
cially from those in the middle west. 

In thus opposing all advances in freight rates regardless 
of the great changes which have been and still are taking 
place in the transportation field, the farmer is injuring him- 
self more than anybody else. He is losing, and will con- 
tinue to lose, much more money because he cannot get enough 
cars in which to ship his products when he wants to ship 
them than he has gained or can gain by freight rates which 
are so low as to disable the railways from providing suf- 
ficient facilities. If the farmer would study the facts about 
the transportation situation himself and act accordingly, in- 
stead of accepting the cooked-up statistics which are fur- 
nished to him by a lot of professional agitators against 
railways and allowing his attitude to be determined by these 
agitators, the results for all concerned would be much better. 
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CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC 


[|X April, 1915, when the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 

was put into the hands of receivers at the instance of 
some of its own board of directors, the proceeding was 
criticized by N. L. Amster and others as being entirely un- 
necessary. On the other hand, the controlling interests of 
the old management claimed that the receivership was in- 
evitable. Now, after two years of operation under the re- 
ceiver, it has been found possible to reorganize the company 
without foreclosure, raise enough cash to pay off receivers’ 
debts and unfunded debts of the company, and make a 
showing of earnings which justify reasonable expectation 
of dividends on the new preferred stock which was issued 
to raise the necessary money for the reorganization. 

What has happened? Was it some fault of the old man- 
agement which prevented the property from earning what it 
was capable of earning, or have railroad conditions changed 
so for the better as to account for this great change in the 
prospects of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, or have 
conditions affecting this particular road changed for the 
better to a greater extent than on the majority of other roads? 

The Rock Island got down to low ebb in the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1915. After making charges for interest 
due there was a deficit for that year of $735,000, and be- 
sides this there was an additional $870,000 which the ac- 
countants who examined the Rock Island’s books thought 
should have been charged for depreciation of equipment in 
addition to what was charged for depreciation. This would 
have made a deficit in the neighborhood of $1,600,000. 
In the calendar year ended December 31, 1916, after mak- 
ing deductions for approximately the same amount of in- 
terest as in 1915, there was a surplus of $8,078,000, al- 
though in the opinion of the accountants large enough de- 
preciation charges are not yet being made. Comparing the 
calendar year 1916 with the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1915, gives the most striking contrasts, but there is a great 
enough change between the calendar years 1916 and 1915 
to indicate that it was during these two years that the pros- 
pects of the road were so radically improved. In the cal- 
endar year 1915 there was a deficit, after interest charges, 
of $386,000, comparing with the more than eight million 
dollars surplus for last year. 

Total operating revenues in 1916 were $80,889,000, an in- 
crease over 1915 of $9,590,000. Had it not been for a 
debit for hire of freight cars in 1916 as against a credit in 
1915, making a total difference of $1,179,000, the Rock 
Island would have held all of the increase in gross for net 
income. The question now resolves itself into two, namely, 
was the incredse in gross due to the Rock Island’s getting 
more than its share of the increase in freight and passenger 
business; and, what were the changes in conditions which 
made it possible to handle the great increase in business at 
a comparatively very small increase in expenses? ‘The in- 
crease in freight revenue was over 16 per cent, but the in- 
crease in ton mileage of revenue freight was over 20 per 
cent. The increase, however, in the number of tons car- 
ried was a little over 13 per cent. It is obvious, therefore, 
that the Rock Island got a much longer average haul in 
1916 than in 1915; the average in 1916 was 249 miles. 

Of the total tonnage carried in 1915 32.29 per cent was 
products of mines, 27.14 per cent products of agriculture, 
18.67 per cent manufactures, 8.70 per cent lumber and forest 
products, 6.86 per cent livestock and animal products, and 
6 per cent l.c.l., the remainder being miscellaneous. In- 
terestingly enough the tonnage of every single class of com- 
modities, with the exceptions of dressed meat and anthracite 
coal, which together form less than two per cent of the total 
tonnage carried, increased in 1916 as compared with 1915. 
The tonnage of manufactures shows the greatest increase— 
21.96 per cent. Products of agriculture come next, with 
an increase of 12.24 per cent, and products of mines next, 
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with 12.15 per cent; but products of mines include ton- 
nage of coke and of ores, both of which show abnormal 
increases—94.80 per cent for coke and 46.59 per cent for 
ores. Some of the Rock Island’s competitors are the Union 
Pacific; Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe; Missouri, Kansas & Texas, and St. Louis-San 
Francisco. Compared with most of these, the Rock Island 
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and a slight increase in number of passengers carried, there 
was an increase of only 2.13 per cent in transportation ex- 
penses. For one thing, carloading was materially better. 
The average number of tons per loaded car was 17.62 in 
1916 as against 16.34 in 1915. This, together with an in- 
crease in the number of loaded cars per train, brought up 
the average trainload to 427 tons as compared with 382 tons 











































































has not shown an abnormal increase in freight traffic. It in 1915. This trainload figure includes company freight 
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seems fair to conclude, therefore, that there was no failure 
in 1915 to get traffic for the Rock Island that it ought to 
nave had, but that the good showing made in increased gross 
in 1916 was the result of improvement in general condi- 
tions. 

As to expenses, however, the case is different. With an 
increase of over 20 per cent in the ton mileage of freight, 


as well as revenue freight. Through the increased trainload 
it was possible to handle 20 per cent more freight business 
with only 4 per cent increased freight train mileage. 

It will be recalled that transportation expenses increased 
only a little over two per cent. It is hardly possible that 
transportation expenses per freight train mile on the Rock 
Island were less in 1916 than in 1915. There was, how- 
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ever, a considerable saving made in passenger service. Pas- 
senger train miles amounted to 16,916,000 in 1916, a de- 
crease of 1,138,000. This would certainly appear to be a 
step in the right direction, for even in 1916 there was a 
greater train mileage of passenger trains run than of freight 
trains, while the revenue from freight was $55,000,000, and 
from passengers, less than $20,000,000. There was, of 
course, additional revenue from passenger trains and from 
mail and express, but even counting these two items in, the 
contrast would be between $55,000,000 and a little over 
$24,000,000. 

During the calendar year-$2,670,000 was spent for addi- 
tions and betterments, exclusive of equipment. With the 
exception of 28 freight cars and some work cars, no new 
equipment was added during the year. 

Without attempting to pass any final judgment on the 
Rock Island situation, it would appear that the Rock Island 
has the organization and the road to handle at least the busi- 
ness of 1916 on a profitable basis, and if gross earnings 
continue at their present rate, or better, the reorganization 
plan has a good chance of working out successfully. Ex- 
penses, of course, in 1917 will probably be higher than in 
1916, the so-called eight-hour law now being in effect and 
scarcity of labor forcing up wages of many classes of non- 
union employees, while there have been great advances in 
the prices of materials and equipment. 

The following table shows the principal figures for opera- 
tion in the calendar year 1916 as compared with the year 
1915: 


1916 1915 
Average mileage operated ........... 8,088 8,228 
OE SOUR ounces ck nndioes $55,141,668 $47,404,207 
Passenger revenue ........eeeee. 19,674,370 18,500,032 
Total operating revenues ............ 80,889,129 71,299,359 
Maintenance of way and structures 10,097,734 9,883,148 
Maintenance of equipment........ 13,168,137 12,298,662 
ci. errr 1,716,087 1,841,640 
Transportation expenses ........ 27,769,887 27,191,120 
CSOMOTEL GRNERSES «occ cecccccccce 1,968,289 1,860,665 
Total operating expenses ........... 55,091,717 53,610,457 
a a pag ied wank haa ee eee tones 3,766,294 3,516,012 
IE NNR a is ape wwe gee ae 21,992,243 14,140,209 
EE NIL "6 eve ahacaa-68 ain we 6 aS 23,428,685 15,469,676 
Pe OE ha dacks mene ai ecnenewaes 8,078,189 *386,388 
* Deficit. 
NEW BOOKS 
The Portland Cement Industry. 3y William Alden Brown. 5% in. by 
8% in. 158 pages, illustrated. Bound in cloth. Published by D. Van 


Nostrand Company, 25 Park Place, New York. Price $3. 

This book is intended for the producer of Portland cement 
and others who are interested in the details of its manu- 
facture. The viewpoint is essentially English, but American 
practice is covered to a considerable extent, particularly as 
to machinery and equipment. The book contains chapters 
on general considerations, raw materials, design and con- 
struction of plants, kilns, power plants, costs, equipment, 
cement testing, chemical composition, fineness, strength, time 
of setting and soundness. The greatest amount of space is 
devoted to the machinery for crushing and grinding the 
materials and to the kilns for burning them. Power plants 
are treated in detail and the chapter of costs gives consider- 
able space to methods for collecting cost data. 

Pacific Ports, Third edition, 1917. Edited by Wilford Beaton. Bound in 
limp leather, 400 pages. Size 5 in. by 8 in. Published by the Terminal 
Publishing Company, Seattle, Wash. Price $3. 

The title page of this book states that it is a commercial 

geography, commercial dictionary, transportation guide and 

marine manual of the Pacific ocean with full information for 
importers and exporters. The book covers the ports of the 

Pacific, not only from Alaska to Central and South America, 

but also in Australia, Japan and the east coast of Asia to 

Siberia. It gives descriptions of the countries and har- 

bors on the Pacific, details as to the steamer routes and in- 

formation regarding the harbors, harbor dues, shipping 
regulations and consular documents required. 
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Letters to the Editor 





PSYCHOLOGY IN THE LOCOMOTIVE CAB 


San Francisco, Cal. 
To THE EpitTor OF THE RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE: 

Letters in the newspapers, especially in the East, where 
the open-window season seems at last to have arrived, call 
attention, just now, to noise nuisances of various kinds; and 
the locomotive whistle, and the troubles which it causes, are 
once again brought to mind. As some of your correspon- 
dents have observed, the slovenly whistler seems to be always 
with us. He seems to make the blasts of the whistle wholly 
according to his individual taste, or (more frequently) in 
a way to show that he has no taste at all. Taste or no 
taste, the standard signal for road crossings, as prescribed 
by the American Railway Association, is constantly modified 
everywhere. 

Why not look a bit into what might be called the psychol- 
ogy of the question? In general, the modifications made by 
these free-minded runners tend towards two long, a short, 
and one long blast, the last one sustained at will. 

The very fact that the modified form of signal tends 
toward a prolonged last blast, indicates some generally 
operating reason; and, hence, that possibly an authorized 
modification of the standard crossing signal in this direc- 
tion might produce better compliance with the rule than an 
attempt by discipline to drive the enginemen away from a 
procedure that apparently is based on some ground more 
potent than the book of rules. 

Perhaps, because the signal is a warning, there arises a 
desire to emphasize the warning by prolonging the signal, 
and, carelessly, the last blast. is prolonged rather than all, 
proportionately. This, in turn, suggests the thought that 
if the signal were reversed so that it would be two short 
followed by two long blasts, officers in charge of discipline 
would find it easier to get compliance with the regulations. 

It is very easy for railroad managers to decide that cer- 
tain things are only matters of discipline, and that, there- 
fore, a bulletin or other disciplinary measure may be called 
upon to produce results; but if the regulation is not directed 
along common sense lines, the effect is doubly bad, because 
not only does the regulation break down, but also the dis- 
cipline following it is merely arbitrary and therefore irri- 
tating and ineffective. 

ALLEN H. Bascock. 


SPANISH ROLLING Stock In 1916.—According to statis- 
tics recently made public, the railroads of Spain possessed 
at the beginning of 1916 the following rolling stock: 2,683 
locomotives, with a capacity of 1,634,520 horsepower; 6,390 
passenger cars to accommodate 270,722 persons; and 59,454 
freight and cattle cars, with a capacity of 593,540 tons. 


New JAPANESE RAILWAY IN MANCHURIA.—Work has 
been begun on the railway from Ssupingkai to Chengchiatun, 
in Manchuria, one of the lines granted to Japan for construc- 
tion under an arrangement concluded between the Chinese 
government and the Yokohama Specie Bank in October, 
1913. The required loan was floated in Japan, and by June, 
1916, some $50,000 had been advanced for survey purposes. 
The survey was completed in December, 1916. Owing to 
the present high cost of materials the line is to be built as 
economically as possible, wooden bridges to be erected tem- 
porarily, and to be replaced later when the price of steel 
declines to normal. By the end of this year it is hoped that 
the road will be open to Sankiangkow from Ssupingkai; and 
by August, 1918, that it will be completed. 
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Work Started on New Belt Line Around St. Paul 


The Hill Lines Are Undertaking the Construction of a 
Road Which Will Aid in Handling Interchange Traffic 





HE Great Northern, the Northern Pacific and the Chi- 
T cago, Burlington & Quincy have undertaken the 
construction of a belt line about St. Paul which will 

greatly relieve the freight interchange conditions now exist- 
ing at that point. To carry on this work the Twin City 
Belt Railway Company has been organized, the stock of 
which is owned equally by the three roads. The line is 
intended not only to provide facilities for the interchange of 
freight between the three owning lines but is also expected 
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Map of the Twin City Terminals 


to perform the same service for the other roads entering 
these cities. 

Although only the Hill lines are participating in the con- 
struction of this belt line it bears a very important rela- 
tion to the Union station project now being started in which 
all of the nine roads entering St. Paul are equal owners. 
The point of greatest congestion in St. Paul is at the wye 
at the east entrance to the station. Not only do all pas- 
senger trains using the tracks of the Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific to Minneapolis and those of the Burlington, 


In the plan for the new Union Station prepared two 
years ago the complete separation of grades at this point 
was contemplated. The difficulties and the expense involved 
in this grade separation led to the development of the belt 
line, which eliminated the necessity for grade separation, and 
permitted a better trackage arrangement for the Union Depot, 
as well as reducing the estimated cost of the project about 
$4,000,000. The belt line will take over all-the business for 
South St. Paul and practically all of the interchange busi- 
ness. It is also expected that arrangements will be made 
with the Chicago Great Western for the diversion of its 
Minneapolis freight over the belt line. The only freight 
which will then move over the wye will be that of the Omaha 
from the south and west, and that for the industries and 
freight houses in the immediate vicinity of the station. This 
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New Freight House and Team Yard at Eighth Street 


will greatly relieve the ccngestion and simplify operation at 
this point. 

The belt line will start from a connection with the Bur- 
lington and the St. Paul tracks at Highwood, four miles 
south of the union station and will swing to the north, cross- 
ing under the Chicago line of the Omaha and the Duluth line 
of the Northern Pacific and connecting with the main line of 
the Soo to the east near Lake Phalen. From that point 
trackage rights have been secured over the Soo line for two 
miles to a connection with the Northern Pacific which line 
will be used from there to Minnesota transfer, six miles 
further west. At the latter point a connection nearly a mile 
long will provide entrance into the Minnesota Transfer 
yards and a connection with the main line of the Great 
Northern. 

From the connection with the Great Northern at Minne- 
sota Transfer the latter road now has four tracks to its 
Northtown yards, although at present only two are reserved 
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Profile of the Belt Line Between the Burlington and the Soo Connections. 


the St. Paul, the Rock Island and the Omaha from the 
south pass over this wye but the trains of the Burlington 
and the Omaha reverse directions on it. All through freight 
from Minneapolis handled by the Omaha road for the 
south west and by the Chicago Great Western, practically 
all of the business for the stock yards and other industries 
of South St. Paul and a heavy interchange movement also 
pass over this wye. As-a result the congestion and the con- 
sequent delay to freight movements has become increasingly 
serious in recent years. 


for running track. However, this line is being converted 
into a four track line which will constitute a further de- 
velopment of the belt line. From Northtown yards the 
belt line has been projected southwest to a connection with 
the Great Northern main line to Wilmar at Hopkins Junc- 
tion, crossing the Great Northern line to St. Cloud and the 
Soo line to the northwest. Only that portion of the line east 
of Minnesota Transfer yards is under development at 
present. 

Until last year the Great Northern handled most of its 
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switching at its Cedar Lake yard a short distance east of 
Hopkins Junction and its Northtown yard adjacent to the 
general classification yard of the Northern Pacific was used 
primarily for storage purposes. In 1916 approximately 30 
miles of tracks were laid at Northtown and this year an 
equal mileage will be built in addition to an engine ter- 
minal. When the extension of the belt line to Hopkins Junc- 
tion is built, a complete mechanical terminal will be con- 
structed at Northtown and it will become the main yard of 
the Great Northern for the Twin Cities. 

Traffic of the Burlington, the St. Paul and its tenant, 
the Rock Island, will be turned over to the belt line in a 
small yard at Highwood, where several tracks 5,000 ft. long 
and a small engine house will be located. The St. Paul 
Bridge & Terminal Company now owns a line extending 
north from South St. Paul and crossing the Mississippi 
river a short distance above Highwood. A connection will 
be built from the north end of this bridge to the belt line, 
crossing the Burlington and St. Paul tracks overhead and 
providing an entrance into South St. Paul over which stock 
and other traffic will move directly without going through 
the yard at Highwood. 

A small set-out yard and a connection will be provided 
at the crossing of the Omaha line at which interchange 
will be made with this road. No connection will be provided 
at the crossing of the Northern Pacific line to Duluth but 
a wye will be built between this line and the Soo a short 
distance further north over which freight will be trans- 
ferred to the belt line. Through these connections a large 
portion of the business will be interchanged directly between 
the three owning roads, and the Omaha, the Soo, the Great 
Western, the St. Paul and the Minneapolis & St. Louis. 
Interchange with the other roads and the balance of the 
interchange of all will be made through Minnesota Transfer 
yard. It is estimated that about 800 cars will be handled 
daily over this line at the outset. 

The new line from Highwood to the connection with the 
Soo will be built for double track and will be used exclusively 
for freight traffic. The portion of the Soo line which will 
be used is now single track and carries only a small amount 
of freight traffic. This section of the Soo Line probably 
will be double-tracked almost immediately. The Northern 
Pacific section is double track. It now carries the passenger 
and freight trains of the Minneapolis & St. Louis and North- 
ern Pacific freight trains. Thus except for a short distance a 
double track line eventually will be provided. 

The difference in elevation between Minneapolis and St. 
Paul is approximately 215 ft., 167 ft. of which is overcome 
on the belt line. Starting at the south end the belt line will 
rise on a 0.3 per cent grade through the interchange yard at 
Highwood, changing to 0.8 per cent at the north end and 
continuing at that rate for approximately four miles. Beyond 
this point the grade will continue to ascend with short 
sections of 0.8 per cent grade which can be reduced to 0.4 
per cent when desired. The maximum curvature is 6 deg. 

With three exceptions all grades with streets will be 
separated. ‘To accomplish this it was necessary to lay the 
grade line lower than would otherwise have been done, in- 
creasing the excavation materially. Ten over crossings are 
provided with 32-ft. minimum roadways and 2 6-ft. side- 
walks. 

The grading will involve the moving of approximately 
750,000 cu. yd. of material, most of which is earth although 
some sand rock will be encountered. The grading is par- 
ticularly heavy near the center of the line, one cut being over 
75 ft. deep on the center line and another one over 100 ft. 
deep to the top of the upper slope. The roadbed will be 
excavated to a width of 48 ft. in cuts and will be built 34 
ft. wide on embankment with slopes of 134 to 1 on fills, 
in accordance with the standard practice of the Great North- 
ern lines east of the Rocky mountains. 
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LocAL FREIGHT FACILITIES 


The construction of the new station has also forced the 
Great Northern to relocate its local freight and team track 
facilities. ‘To secure the desired room for the new station it 
will be necessary for this road to give up its freight house 
and the tracks adjacent to it. 

To replace the facilities abandoned at this point the Great 
Northern has acquired property facing on Eighth street 
between Pine and John streets where a tract one block wide 
will be occupied with local freight houses and tracks. Team 
tracks will also be provided on this area while a similar 
tract will be given over entirely to this service. These 
tracks will be connected with the main line of the railroad 
near Mississippi street by a spur approximately one-half 
mile long. 

The entire development will involve an expenditure of 
approximately $300,000 excluding real estate and will give 
the Great Northern local freight facilities adjacent to and 
at the level of the wholesale district, eliminating the uphill 
haul now necessary with the inbound freight. It will also 
give the road larger facilities to handle the increased busi- 
ness offered to it and will open up a new district for indus- 
trial development. 

The development of the local freight facilities has been 
carried on under the supervision of Ralph Budd, assistant 
to the president of the Great Northern, and A. H. Hoag- 
land, chief engineer. Mr. Budd is president of the Twin 
City Belt Railway and M. A. Butler is chief engineer in 
direct charge of the construction of this line. 





WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE 


WasnincTon, D. C., July 17, 1917. 
REDUCTIONS IN PASSENGER SERVICE 


Fairfax Harrison, chairman of the Railroads’ War Board, 
has authorized a statement that the railroads of the United 
States, as part of their effort to make available a maximum 
of transportation energy for the movement of freight, re- 
port the elimination of passenger trains aggregating 16,267,- 
028 miles of train service per year. 

“This is done by the railroads to save man power, fuel 
and motive power for transportation of necessities, Mr. Har- 
rison said. 

“Every ton of coal, every locomotive, every mile of track 
space, every man whose duties are absorbed by an unneces- 
sary passenger train can be put to effective use in freight 
service, and nothing is more necessary at the moment to 
insure the safety and prosperity of the country. The rail- 
roads gave in April some 15 per cent more freight service 
with practically the same facilities as in April, last year. 
The elimination of passenger service already reported will 
make available for other purposes over 1,120,000 tons of 
coal. Many railroads, especially west of the Allegheny 
mountains, are still to be heard from.” 

The railroad systems in the Eastern department have cut 
out 8,598,696 miles of passenger train service, thus saving 
716,113 tons of coal per year. The Pennsylvania System 
eliminated 3,300,000 miles of train service, saving 186,876 
tons. The New York Central plans to save 126,000 tons. 
The Erie has cut out 1,600,000 passenger train miles; the 
Baltimore & Ohio, 1,168,596; the Chesapeake & Ohio, 850,- 
000; roads in New England, 4,847,332 miles with a saving 
of 256,724 tons. The Boston & Maine cuts out 2,118,948 
miles of service; the New Haven, 1,707,004 and the Maine 
Central, 442,676. 

The Pere Marquette and the Wabash, the only roads re- 
porting as yet from the Central department, have eliminated 
together 846,600 miles of service saving 49,555 tons of coal. 
The Southern Railway has cut out 1,900,000 miles and will 
save 97,282 tons of coal. 
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INCREASE IN EFFICIENCY DuRING APRIL 

The Railroads’ War Board has received reports of freight 
operations in April from ‘roads operating 184,814 miles of 
line, showing their freight efficiency as compared with April, 
1916. These roads during April handled 46,317,112 freight 
train miles, an increase of 1,882,000 train miles or 4 per cent. 
Total freight car miles, loaded and empty, increased 21,- 
328,000 or 14 per cent, while the empty freight car miles 
decreased 31,206,000. Freight locomotive miles were 54,- 
766,000 as compared with 53,514,000 in 1916, while the 
ton miles totaled 30,869,000,000 as compared with 26,355,- 
000,000 in 1916, an increase of 17 per cent. In other words, 
the freight performance of the roads in April was consid- 
erably greater than during the same month of 1916 and the 
increased performance was handled with greater efficiency. 
The average train load increased from 606 tons to 666 tons, 
an increase of 60 tons, or 10 per cent; the average carload 
increased from 23 tons to 26 tons, or nine per cent. The 
average daily mileage per locomotive increased from 64.6 
to 66.9; average per freight car from 27 to 27.2. The ratio 
of empty to total freight car miles, also an element in in- 
creased efficiency of loading, fell from 30.6 to 28.3. Simi- 
larly, the proportion of freight locomotives and cars un- 
dergoing or awaiting repairs, was reduced, falling from 16.7 
per cent in the case of locomotives to 15.3 and from 6.4 to 
5.9 per cent in the case of cars. All three of the territorial 
districts, east, west and south, show gains in performance. 


CENTRAL ACCOUNTING BUREAU 


' The Railroads’ War Board recently issued a bulletin to the 
railroads announcing that the Sub-Committee on Military 
Transportation Accounting has been authorized and directed 
to take immediate steps to create and maintain, for the ac- 
count of all the railroads, a central railway accounting bureau 
in Washington, through which railroad accounts for the 
transportation of men and materials shall be centered for 
submission to and settlement with the several departments 
‘of the government. The bureau will be maintained during 
the period of settlement of accounts occasioned by the exist- 
ing war and will be under the immediate direction of the 
Sub-Committee on Military Transportation Accounting. The 
Settlement of railroad transportation accounts against the 
War Department has heretofore been made through depot 
quartermasters at various points, but the War Department 
has under consideration the early concentration and cen- 
tralization of railroad transportation accounts against it 
through its head office in Washington. When this change has 
been made transportation accounts against all government 
departments, except those of the reclamation service, will be 
settled through the Washington offices, and according to the 
circular of the War Board, unanimity in and quicker settle- 
ment of transportation accounts should result from the pro- 
posed change. It is believed that the railroads can substan- 
tially aid in the accomplishment of the ends sought by the 
War Department by the establishment of such a bureau, to 
be run in a co-operative way with the several governmental 
departments; and that its establishment will do much in 
producing quicker payments for service rendered by the 
railroads. ‘This means the enlargement of the temporary 
bureau which was authorized by the War Board recently for 
the purpose of handling transportation accounts incident to 
cantonment construction. 


EMBARGO ON Export FREIGHT 


Pursuant to the proclamation of the President on July 9 
barring certain exports except under a federal license, and to 
prevent as far as possible the acceptance by railroads of such 
shipments, the Commission on Car Service at Washington 
on July 12 telegraphed a notice to all railroads in the country 
directing. them to place a telegraphic embargo, effective im- 
mediately, against all shipments of coal, coke, feed grain, 
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flour and meal therefrom, fodder, meat and fats, fuel oils, 
kerosene, gasolene, pig iron, steel billets, ship plates structural 
shapes, scrap iron and steel, ferro manganese, fertilizers, 
arms, ammunition and explosives; consigned, reconsigned, to 
be reconsigned, or intended for export, except when a bill of 
lading is presented with federal license number furnishd, or 
authorized by the Export Council at Washington and accord- 
ing to the announcement of the Department of Commerce, 
together with the permit number authorized by the port 
delivery road. Arrangements have been made under which 
all shipments consigned to points in Canada can go forward 
as heretofore, special licenses covering same having been is- 
sued through the customs service. It was suggested that port 
lines protect themselves against accumulations at ports by 
placing such embargo as necessary against cars in transit, 
and that all port lines should immediately inaugurate a 
permit system covering all export traffic. 


CANDIDATES FOR THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


About forty names of candidates for appointment to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission have been placed before 
President Wilson, who is expected to make an announcement 
shortly of the appointment of a successor to the late Judson 
C. Clements, and who will also have two additional places 
to fill when the bill increasing the membership of the com- 
mission from seven to nine becomes a law. The bill has been 
passed by both Houses of Congress and is now in conference. 
A large proportion of the names recommended are those of 
state commissioners and the names of several men who have 
long been associated with the work of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission are also understood to be under considera- 
tion. These include Attorney-Examiners E. J. Watkins, F. 
B. Dow and H. M. Thurtell, Secretary George B. McGinty, 
J. M. Jones, chief of the tariff bureau, and Frank Mc- 
Manamy, chief inspector of locomotive boilers. The names 
of a number of members of Congress have also been sug- 
gested, including W. C. Adamson, chairman of the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. It has been 
stated that the President intends to wait until the bill has 
been finally passed, and make all three appointments at one 
time. 


SOUTHWESTERN LINES INJURED! BY’ RATE 
DECISION 


In a statement recently issued, Charles E. Schaff, receiver 
of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, has the following com- 
ments to make on the decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the advance rate case: 

The decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
the advanced rate case is particularly unfortunate for south- 
western railroads. ‘The figures which the commission cites 
as having largely controlled its determination that the west- 
ern lines do not need an advance in rates include all lines 
west of the Mississippi river. Southwestern lines are vic- 
tims of this grouping, although operating results indicate 
plainly that railroad conditions in the southwest are not 
fairly comparable to those in the northwest. The showings 
made by the Union Pacific, the Burlington, the Northern 
Pacific and the North Western, and other trans-continental 
systems, which do not serve the southwest at all, have ap- 
parently controlled the commission’s conclusions as to the 
needs of all lines west of the Mississippi river. 

In its decision, the Interstate Commerce Commission es- 
timates that the average gross operating revenue per mile of 
road of Western lines for 1917 will be $12,597, and 
that, based on April, 1917, operating costs, their average op- 
erating income per mile of road will be $3,813. Anticipated 
increases in operating costs, it is conceded, will reduce this 
latter figure. Just how hard the decision hits southwestern 
lines is shown by comparison of the gross and net operating 
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revenues for 1916 of the 11 principal lines, including the 
Rock Island and the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, which so 
largely serve the states of Texas, Arkansas, Oklahoma, much 
of Kansas and all of Missouri south of the Missouri river, 
with the commission’s estimates for all western lines. 

For 1916, the average gross operating revenue per mile 
of road for these 11 Southwestern lines was but $9,757, and 
the average net operating revenue per mile was $2,901. It 
should be borne in mind; too, that the Adamson law has im- 
posed largely increased operating costs on all lines since 
the close of 1916, and that there also have been large 
increases in the cost of fuel, material and supplies. In short, 
should the 1916 basis of operating costs be effective, and 
the commission concedes that they will be increased, the 
gross and net operating revenues of southwestern lines will 
have to be increased more than 30 per cent each in 1917 
in order to reach the averages estimated by the commission 
for western lines. 

Our difficulty in the southwest is that these 11 lines, with 
approximately 35,000 miles of road, have been regulated as 
to rates on the basis of a showing made by trans-continental 
systems serving a western and northwestern territory in 
which conditions are dissimilar to those under which we op- 
erate. Railroads generally have not enjoyed their fair share 
of the country’s prosperity during recent years. South- 
western lines have suffered particularly, as is indicated by 
the great proportion of southwestern lines now in bankruptcy 
or just emerging from receivership. ‘This, too, in the face 
of the fact that the southwest has been conspicuously pros- 
perous, and that nowhere in the nation does commercial and 
industrial growth demand greater expansion of transportation 
facilities. 

Where the managements are to turn under present con- 
ditions, except to the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
other regulatory bodies, for money with which to expand 
facilities is a problem for which no solution appears. It is 
obvious that present revenues will not provide the means 
of expansion. In his opinion in the rate case, Commissioner 
Harlan estimates that for the last-16 years the average 
annual return for western roads on property investment has 
been 5.04 per cent. It has been shown how far under the 
averages for all western lines the southwestern lines have 
fallen, and it is, therefore, apparent that the return on prop- 
erty investment for southwestern lines is well under 5 per 
cent. Indeed, on the Missouri, Kansas & Texas for the ten- 
year period ending with 1916 the average has been 3.14 per 
cent annually. ; 

The Interstate Commerce Commission’s figures indicate 
that, if all its uncertain anticipations are realized in 1917, 
the railroads of the country will earn less than 6 per cent on 
property investment. Southwestern roads will certainly earn 
much less than 6 per cent. I recently saw a statement show- 
ing that 104 American industrial companies enjoyed a total 
net income during 1916 of a billion and a quarter dollars, 
as against a quarter of a billion dollars in 1914. Eight 
industrial companies, which dispose of their output almost 
entirely to transportation systems, with three steel companies 
which depend largely on the railroad market, in 1916 en- 
joved a net income, after all expenses, materially larger than 
the operating revenues, before taxes and other fixed charges, 
of the eleven southwestern railroads previously referred 
to. 

It is against such investment opportunity that the rail- 
roads must compete when they seek money with which to 
expand facilities. Naturally, new money is not to be had 
for railroad purposes under these conditions, however plen- 
tiful it may be for other investments. Nor can it be had, 
particularly for southwestern lines, so long as less than 6 
per cent is held to be an adequate return on property invest- 
ment in prosperous years, without assurance that any re- 
turn will be possible during periods of depression. 
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ONLY GOVERNMENTS ARE BUYING CARS AND 
LOCOMOTIVES AT PRESENT PRICES 


Figures given by the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
the appendix to its decision in the Fifteen Per Cent case 
show increases of from 50 to 150 per cent in the prices of 
cars and locomotives in 12 months’ time. Furthermore 
prices have increased about 30 per cent since the first of 
the year and are still on the upward trend. 

A year or two ago a freight car cost about $1,000 to 
$1,500. The Pennsylvania in February paid $3,742 for 
a 70-ton hopper car and $3,555 for an all-steel box car. 
The Pennsylvania, according to President Rea, wanted to 
buy 5,000 coal cars. At $3,742 each the road’s reasons for 
omitting to provide itself with this equipment are apparent. 


The railroads of this country up to about the first of 
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Locomotives 1916 1917 
NES ncwidiccncne teen ws Senaenies 1,750 2,120 
PURO K cnccced wtdne aware seee Kaen 872 1,608 

RO: fing. ala be ea oeep ew aeced ote nee 2,622 722 

Freight Cars 
DURE a seawab Duawelots uxcbvenelawe eee 50,255 
DONE, gia dented tosmeiees sceeee 20;075 24,650 

DOS eikeavteeccicadeucwn sens 75,557 74,905 





June were buying locomotives on a large scale, 1933 engines 
in the first five months of 1917 as compared with 1563 in 
the same period of 1916. They had to pay as high as $60.- 
000 for Mikado or Santa Fe locomotives, $35,000 for eight- 
wheel switching locomotives and $25,000 for six-wheel 
switching locomotives. The Norfolk & Western had a chance 
in May to buy some big Mallet locomotives; but the price 
asked was too much. The road is now building the loco- 
motives in its own shops. Two other roads are reported t 
have paid over $100,000 for Mallet locomotives. 

Since the first of June, the domestic orders for locomotives 
have fallen off considerably. In the six issues of the Rail- 
way Age Gazette since the last of May, there have been 
reported only 187 locomotives, 100 of which were ordered 
by one road, the Atchison, Most of the big locomotive 
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Tasre 1]—Orvers Stnce June 1 


Railroads Locomotives Freight Cars 
BOE: ouch cdedoniineenwevsaendee 171 8,435 
COMSORT SHOE «6 6.0.0 6k ccc ei cen caineve 16 5,300 

MOM.  ccbbsetetehosakedtennteeees 187 13,735 

Governments 
Wor Bemieee WEE 4 Scie cc dcnsacccwsae sie 6, 104 
ae Gee WORINONN  bisiios ho 09 Sea Sica 1,014 10,100 

THE - ceewndsdswekcaswsines cuieane 1,014 16,200 


orders now are for engines to be used across the sea, the 
allies overseas apparently having finally won out in the 
competition for space in the locomotive plants. Since the 
first of June, Russia alone has ordered 500 one-hundred 
ton Decapod locomotives and 68 narrow gage locomotives in 
this country and it is understood that it has not placed all the 
orders it has wanted to place. Its negotiations covered the 
purchases of 2,000 large and from 142 to 400 small loco- 
motives, and it is thought that as soon as the financing is 
arranged the additional orders may be placed. The British 
government has ordered 100 more large Consolidation loco- 
motives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. With the 
small orders and with the United States government orders 
last week for 150 80-ton Consolidation locomotives each 
with the American Locomotive Company and the Baldwin 
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July 20, 1917 


Locomotive Works, .for service in France, this means that 
the total orders for locomotives for service overseas is 1014 
as compared with only 187 for domestic use. 

The total orders for cars for domestic use since the first 
of June have totaled 19,835 and the foreign orders 10,100. 
The latter included the 10,000 1200-pood (43,200 Ib.) 
capacity, four-wheel cars ordered by the Russian govern- 
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ery has confined its orders to the Altoona shops and no cars 
for 1918 delivery have been ordered elsewhere. 

The French government is looking for a chance to place 
an order for possibly 20,000 cars and there is still pending 
the question as to whether the United States government 
should buy 100,000 or more cars. 




















ment. The domestic orders included 6,000 cars ordered by BRITISH RAILWAYMEN’S ‘CONGRESS.—At the recent an- 
the Canadian government for the Canadian government nual meeting of the National Union of Railwaymen in Eng- 
TABLE III—CAR AND LOCOMOTIVE PRICES THIS YEAR AND LAST 
Cars— 191¢ 1917 
—_ —_—_ -——- ee oo nn... ——— 
Road Type Price D of Order Price Date of Order 
Cheenti BOS ih 6icis ccscceriesnnsinnsnemen SOMME inochi > ain senies enw enna ee RENO et eT $1,531 October, 1916 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy...........eeee. OKs aisisis aiao esp Keg onsiva et neni acneiae seis 808 Feb. or July, 1915 "1,540 November, 1916 
SO Te ee Oe et ee 1,63 March, 1915 1,891 November, 1916 
se OE soc isin 6 5.0-005i0 4k 6 ddd CUR dTle eos RUIEED Epes eens NO REpaenTebmaRer es 2 i oe 2600. ~ -skenvukuwaet 
ROSE ROL TUNG 6 ccd Sinha es 0s cbs oN wetenmeen CEIMEPACOL s:cccistinice dvaiecsepteoesewnr 1,559 (1913) 2,475 January, 1917 
RHO & cares ceteauin Bo Sinen's asiaeneen anes 1,042 (1913) 2,175 January, 1917 
Last lots purchased in 1913 
Pennsylvania Lines East........0.e.cccearssvess Oe et 2 se oe ese tars ahaa enlace CER Ee 1,466 Tanuary, 1916 3,742 February, 1917 
EN OIE: hhiccceinnd Aina nul aied area Waele eben 1,500 January, 1916 3,555 February, 1917 
ia ik TF aAE IOS iioaie rain wwe a. 00s eo SeShee OPER SENOOHET RETA SD RENEE SEC RETRO HODES $900 to $1,100 $3,750 to over $4,000 
$950 to $1,100 shown simply as “former price.” The “over 
$4,000" is price for immediate delivery. 
Seutherty Peihe: «sac cicciecrccedecvessaaenawe Tank ..cccccceccccrccveccccceccesecees 1,468 March, 1916 2,807 February, 1917 
NM gos ot ara otal vee ole traaiaate acaiaiel ae a ae 1,295 February, 1916 1,919 February, 1917 
Combination baggage and mail.........-. 9,786 February, 1916 12,319 March, 1917 
Weatern Maryland «2.02. .ccccsecccevecceees OS SR ge Maen ir Penne ee Fo ae era oe er 1,035 October, 1915 1,529 October, 1916 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic. ....... cc cee cee eee eee eer e renee ee ee ren seeeeeeees (Tkis company has had bid submitted in 1915 of $42,510 for 
twe combine ster 1 haggage. mail and express cars. This 
compares witl price paid the same company in 1916 for 
two units of same equipment of $23,640.) 
LocoMOTIVES-—— 1916 1917 
————— a ———E Ne —~ 
Road Type Weight Price Date of Order Price Date of Order 
Chesapeake & Ohio... .. cc cee eee ee eecveces SOE) Kates aNig de Rawle ae 435,000 $31,019 October, 1915 $48,139 June, 1916 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy........eeeeees Santa Fe .....-scesccsceeces 7: 850 26,518 March, 1915 46,450 November, 1916 
ME. asics al tc: caine 22'017 March, 1915 42,505 November, 1916 
Chicago, Indiana & Louisville........-ceeees OMe Be. wkadsc0s4 cane evens 350,000 31,300 March, 1916 S9NOC: saceeatyeants 
Wistnweave de FEGABOR 6666 nis 650 06 C0560 460s ccc WAREE A 605 Oe we Op HE 88 TREES Price of a locomotive 25 per t larger than former ones is 200 per cent 
higher. 
Filinwia Cental occ iss cos cee cee ccvwcsssicicwes DI SG sekee ces seenaus 278,000 22,205 February, 1915 41,661 February, 1917 
6-wheel switching ........... 170,000 12,400 anuary, 1915 26,756 February, 1917 
PRCING ofa cage anid keews sae 278,000 27,818 ‘ebruary, 1916 42,935 February, 1917 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis.......seccees eo Sl 173,500 19,250 Matok, 1916 23,375 November, 1916 
1917 locomotives hought under option given November, 1916. If bought 
in cpen market would have cost $31,750. 
Norfolk & Western......c.ccccccccccsccscrcetsercsceteeeecensecsesesees ee es eccces Soon |. wesxewseeseen oe ee eee 5 os ee 
Quotation not accepted and none bought. 
Northern Pacific .......cceeeecccccccccccees PERUEE sinss gis oecewesisiine sien 456,000 42.025 (1913) 61,200 January, 1917 
Mikado ...sccccesccescseves 320,000 27, one (1913) 42,700 January, 1917 
PRN ncn raressio Sate UR 9 -e1aiane 320,000 eek. | ara Bale bean’ ‘ 61,950 April, 1917 
Pennsylvania Lines East ......-eeeeececeeces MIN Fore. a isaie eica hi etches ae aera be 39,000 Jan. or May, 1916 63,000 February, 1917 
Were Macauette: 6 vcs siccech eo ccscesensccuseees NER, (osiacanteae ance spiaeices 320,000 PIGEGROWR © ki cadanindaven 56,250 April, 1917 
8-wheel switching ........... 204,000 Ot Shown. e<veasrtceoben 38,900 April, 1917 
Southern Railway ....cccccccccccvecscececes Santa Fe ......cecesecececes 370,000 $38,400 April, 1916 73,850 May, 1917 
8-wheel switching ........... Sexonne BEMGS 8 8 =. Kas RAD Obs 35,850 May, 1917 
Toledo, St. Louis & Western......-seeeeeees CORIO, (60 ccc anleceteses 193,000 19,453 December, 1915 25,050. «ssetusabuee 
ieetans POG -o 6.i io 6055 45 ce horse oti oe ah ens ‘6-wheel switching .......ee0. 156,000 14,913 January, 1916 26,780 March, 1917 
inthis: MIIRRE oo5sk 5\ diesen | Se ey eee reer 495,000 37,276 June, 1915 66,531 October, 1916 


Nore—T he figures in the foregoing table were compiled as follows: 


given in appendices 3 





The name of the road, 
and 5 of the Interstate Commerce Commission’s report in the Fifteen Per Cent Case. 
the locomotives, etc., have been supplied from the records of the Railway 


the and the type of locomotive or car are 


The dates of the orders, the weights of 


prices give 
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Railways and 100 for the Temiskaming & Northern Ontario 
Railway. 

In short, the orders from railways the last month and one- 
half have totaled only 13,735; those of governments, 16,200. 
Of the 13,735 ordered for use by the railways directly, only 
8,435 were ordered from equipment builders; the remain- 
der, 5,300, are to be built in railroad shops. The Penr- 
sylvania, to take one example, has not ordered a single car 
from equipment builders so far this year. Owing to the 
extremely high prices of materials, the difficulty of obtain- 
ing deliveries, and the scarcity of labor, that road in ar- 
ranging for the construction of freight cars for 1918 deliv- 


land, A. Bellamy, in his presidential address, said that the 
membership had risen in four years from 132,000 to 340,131. 
On the second day of the convention, the members passed 
the following resolution: “That this congress enters its 
emphatic protest against the release of more railwaymen for 
military service on the grounds (1) that an undue strain is 
already being placed on the men, and (2) that substituted 
labor has already been proved to be inefficient and a serious 
menace both to the railwaymen and the traveling public; 
and that should the release of men be continued this con- 
gress empowers the Executive Committee to use every means 
to secure safe working of the railways.” 
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DANIEL WILLARD ON THE RAILROAD SITUA- 
TION 


Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore & Ohio and 
chairman of the Advisory Commission of the Council of 
National Defense, also chairman of its committee on trans- 
portation, has given out at Washington through the Com- 
mittee on Public Information a statement to the public 
cutlining some of the aspects of the railroad situation with 
reference to their nationalization under the direction of the 
Railroads’ War Board. 

“The essence of the railroad situation,” said Mr. Willard, 
“is that the railroads of the whole United States are na- 
tionalized. The 693 railroad companies operating in 48 
states and controlling 263,000 miles of road are responding 
admirably to central direction from the so-called Railroad 
War Board of railway presidents. They have responded to 
every suggestion made by the Council of National Defense 
through the War Board. ‘They have made all transfers of 
troops on schedule in a manner, so far as I am advised, 
entirely satisfactory to the War Department, without serious 
disruption of regular traffic. They have tremendously in- 
creased the supply of coal cars, facilitated the transit of 
grain and met the needs of the government at least as 
promptly and effectually as if they were under direct gov- 
ernment authority.” 

President Willard explained that last summer the rail- 
roads worked out with Colonel Baker, of the Quartermaster’s 
Corps of the Army, a complete scheme for wartime railroad 
operations and that this scheme, since elaborated and per- 
fected, has worked so well that “during the past two months 
the railroads of the country, though handling vastly more 
ton miles than ever before, have been constantly transport- 
ing troops in considerable numbers without in the least 
interrupting regular traffic.” 

The regular traffic, he explained, has been larger prob- 
ably than in any previous period in the history of the coun- 
try. “Traffic was heavy before the United States entered 
the war,” he said, “because of the necessity of moving tre- 
mendous quantities of supplies, material and finished prod- 
ucts for the Allies, but since April 6 it has increased tre- 
mendously. The reports for the month of April show that 
the railroads of the United States in that month handled 
over three billion more ton miles than were handled during 
the same month in 1916—an increase in business amounting 
to 16 per cent. And the traffic in April, 1916, although 
there was a strike impending, was heavy compared to 
almost any year before the beginning of the European war.” 

Mr. Willard said that, in the judgment of many railroad 
men who have followed the situation closely, vital conges- 
tion would have hindered the transportation of troops, seri- 
ously delayed the completion of the cantonments and ag- 
gravated the coal situation if the railroads had not volun- 
tarily made themselves ready to act as a unit in response 
to the suggestions of the War Board. 

“Beginning with April 6,” he said, “business activity 
has been greater than ever before in America, I think. It 
was stimulated in many directions—by the manufacture of 
uniforms, clothing, materials for the building of canton- 
ments, making of ammunition, etc. Then traffic was in- 
creased by the withdrawal of many of the lake boats and the 
roads had to assume that extra burden. Boats were also 
withdrawn from coast traffic, both on the Atlantic and 
Pacific, and much of the bulk that has been going through 
the Panama Canal was turned over to the railroads. And 
there were other factors. For instance, the farmers of the 
country responded in fine spirit to the request of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture that they plant more land. They planted 
30 per cent more land than a year ago and called upon 
the railroads to move large quantities of agricultural imple- 
ments, fertilizer, seed, etc.” 
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Before America’s entrance into the war,.Mr. Willard said, 
there was serious railroad congestion, not because the rail- 
roads were broken down but because traffic had been extraor- 
dinarily heavy and there was no concerted move possible 
to get greater efficiency. One of the first steps of the War 
Board was to request the railroads to give preference to 
the movement of coal, particularly coal for the government, 
and that the second preference should be given to ore. 
Means for identifying government shipments were devised 
and orders were sent out by the railroads to send government 
freight through to destination whether or not there were 
through rates and divisions prevailing. Ways were also 
planned to accelerate allied shipments, after conferences 
with representatives of the allied nations, and the roads 
were encouraged and urged to expedite the repair of cars 
and of locomotives and to load cars to their utmost ca- 
pacity. 


THE ROADMASTERS’ CONVENTION 


At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Road- 
masters’ & Maintenance of Way Association, held in Chicago 
on July 14, it was decided to hold the annual convention at 
Chicago on September 18 as planned but to shorten it to 
three days. 

The advisability of postponing the meeting this 
year was considered carefully and it was decided that the 
unusual and serious problems confronting track men in the 
securing of labor and materials made the exchange of in- 
formation more than usually advisable at this time. The 
program of committee work was revised radically to enable 
most of the time to be devoted to the consideration of those 
problems of particular importance at the present time. The 
program as outlined is as follows: 

TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 18. 


9:30 A. M.—Convention called to. order. 
Reports of president, secretary and treasurer. 
Appointment of committees on nominations, 
auditing, etc. 
10:30 A. M.—Committee report: Recommended: methods for the inspec- 
tion of ties in track and recommendations for renewals. 
2:00 P. M.—Committee report: The best methods of securing and re- 
taining track labor. 
4:30 P. M.—Paper: Maintenance of track in large terminals. C. J. 
Coon, engineer of track, Grand Central Terminal, New 
York. 
7:30 P.M.—Paper: Economical methods of maintaining street and 
highway crossings. M. J. Griffin, supervisor, C. R. R. of 
N. J., Jersey City, N. J. 
8:30 P. M.—Building the tracks at the cantonments. Coleman King, 
supervisor, Long Island, Jamaica, N. Y., and others. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 19. 


9:30 A. M.—Paper: 
W. A. Summerhays, assistant purchasing agent, 
Central. 

11:30 A. M.—Paper: The oiling of rails and fastenings to protect them 
from corrosion. E, T. Howson, engineering editor, Railway 
Age Gazette. 


resolutions, 


The present maintenance of way material problem. 
Illinois 


2:00 P. M.—Paper: Housing and feeding maintenance of way laborers. 
3:00 P. M.—Paper: Labor saving devices for track work. 
4:00 P. M.—Inspection of exhibits, Track Supply Association. 
7 Association, 


Thursday, September 20. 
. M.—Discussion of current track problems. 
. M.—The inspection of rails during their manufacture, by Chas. 
W. Gennett, Jr., manager, rail inspection department, 
R. W. Hunt & Co. 
11:00 A. M.—Election of officers. 
Selection of meeting place for next convention. 
Closing business. 
1:00 P. M.—Leave for inspection of rail mill of the Illinois Steel Com- 
pany, Gary, Indiana. 


The Track Supply Association will present an exhibit in 
connection with this convention. 


9:30 


P 
P 
P 
700 P. M.—Annual banquet given by the Track Supply 
A 
10:30 A 


SPANISH Ramway CapiraLt.—Of the capital invested in 
railroads in Spain $37,000,000 is foreign, France having 
about $20,000,000, Belgium $15,000,000, and England $2,- 
000,000. 











Fuel Department of the Rock Island 


The Purchase, Distribution, Handling and Consumption 
of All Fuel Is Controlled by a Separate Department 


Pacific is unique in that the purchase of the fuel, 

its distribution, method of handling, and its con- 
sumption are in the hands of the mining and fuel depart- 
ment, the manager of which reports direct to the chief operat- 
ing officer of the road. This brings under one head all 
questions pertaining to fuel and presents an opportunity 
for the obtaining of a true fuel economy, cost and consump- 
tion considered. 


TT: fuel department of the Chicago, Rock Island & 


ORGANIZATION 
The officers of this department rank as general officers 
and deal directly with the superintendents of the various 
divisions. Each superintendent is held responsible to this 


gy 





Chart Used by the Rock Island to Show the Fuel Perform- 
ance of Individual Divisions 


department for the proper handling and use of fuel. The 
manager of this department has the following assistants: 

1. General superintendents of mines, who look after the 
operation of the company’s coal mines. 

2. A superintendent of fuel, who looks after the purchase 
of fuel, its distribution and handling. 

3. A superintendent of fuel economy, who looks after the 
fuel economy work. 

This article deals more particularly with the fuel pur- 
chased and no reference to the mining organization is there- 
fore made. 

To the superintendent of fuel report five inspectors who 
look after the preparation of coal and oil, and weights there- 
of; and the coal chute supervisor and his two inspectors, 
who look after the handling of coal at fuel stations. 

To the superintendent of fuel economy report the engineer 
of fuel economy, who has a staff of six assistant engineers, 
and the inspector of stationary boiler plants. 


Instructions regarding the use of fuel in locomotive serv- 
ice and at stationary plants emanate from the office of the 
mining and fuel department. They are sent to the division 
superintendents for distribution to the assistant engineers of 
fuel economy, the road foremen of equipment, stationary 
plant engineers, or whoever is affected by them. All ques- 
tions which arise on the road concerning fuel are submitted 
through the various division superintendents to the Mining 
and Fuel Department. 

The duties of the superintendent of fuel are the negotia- 
tion of contracts and the purchase of fuel, including coal 
for locomotives and stationary plants, coke, and oil, and 
such other special fuels as may be required. His staff looks 
after the inspection of the fuel, the checkweighing of cars, 
including surprise checkweighing tests to eliminate careless- 
ness, deliberate or otherwise, on the part of the mine weigh- 
master. 

The fuel inspectors advise the main office regular- 
ly as to labor matters and any unusual conditions existing 
at the mines which may in any way interfere with the prompt 
delivery of coal. Fuel inspectors also send in samples of 
coal from the various mines for laboratory test, so that from 
the information available the most suitable coals can always 
be selected for the respective requirements. 

The duties of the coal chute supervisor are to look after 
the cost of handling fuel and the operations of the 157 chutes 
on the system. With his two inspectors he sees that the fuel 
is handled at the lowest possible cost, and where necessary 
he recommends changes which will reduce the cost, co- 
operating with the superintendents on their respective divi- 
sions. 

The duties of the superintendent of fuel economy and his 
six assistants are to look after the economical use of fuel on 
locomotives, which consists in the instruction of the engine 
crews in the best method of firing and the supervision of 
the condition of locomotives as far as they affect the con- 
sumption of fuel. This includes the inspection of engines 
at terminals to the extent that the boilers are properly 
cleaned inside and outside; that the required size of nozzle 
is maintained; that all packings are in a conditon for best 
operation. 

The fuel economy staff also holds general meetings at the 
larger centers, where by moving pictures and lantern slides 
the essential features of fuel economy are vividly brought 
to the attention of the men using the coal. These instruc- 
tions include the prevention of obnoxious smoke and other 
features which are essential to the best results. 

The duties of the supervisor of stationary plants are to 
look after the fuel consumption of the stationary plants 
and to generally supervise the steam generating plants used 
for the operation of shops, pumps and for heating. He sees 
that the boilers are fired in the proper manner and that 
boilers, steam and air pipes are maintained to prevent leaks 
which cause an increase in fuel consumption. 

The entire staff co-operates in any method which may 
bring about the most economical results, and while certain 
assignments of duties are made, there is a general inter- 
change of work on matters which bring about final results; 
in traveling over the system every employee is required 
constantly keep fuel economy before him. The coal inspec- 
tors traveling from one mine to the other are required to 
travel on locomotives in order to note that tanks are not 
overloaded at fuel stations, which is the particular duty of 
the coal chute inspectors; in like manner the coal chute 
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supervisors at terminals check the movement of coal cars, 
loaded and empty. 
DISTRIBUTION 


The Rock Island uses coal from approximately 70 coal 
mines. The most economical grade of coal is determined 
for each point on the system and daily schedules of de- 
livery are drawn up each week in the general office, and the 
amount of coal to be delivered during the coming week is 
determined from, the previous week’s consumption. A coal 
report is made up in the office of each superintendent daily, 
the day ending at 6 p. m.; this is wired to the general office 
before 3 a. m. the next morning. The information con- 
veyed in this report is as follows: Amount of coal in pockets 
at the coaling stations and on the chutes in cars; number 
of cars not placed at the chutes; amount of coal used at 
each station during the preceding 24 hours; number of cars 
in transit for this and other divisions and to what stations 
consigned; number of loaded cars with company coal wait- 
ing for train, including the stations at which the cars are 
held and to what station they are consigned; amount of coal 
received from each individual mine and from junction 
points; amount of company coal in cars billed from the 
mines and junction points and to what stations it is con- 
signed; number of cars of company coal loaded at the locai 
mines; number of empty cars delivered to the local mines 
for company coal; number of cars of company coal received 
from local junction points with other roads and the num- 
ber of empty cars delivered to those points; amount of stor- 
age coal loaded or unloaded; together with the amount on 
the ground at the various stations; amount of fuel oil on 
hand in storage tanks and in cars, and the number in transit 
at each station. Also the number of gallons of fuel oil con- 
sumed during the preceding 24 hours. 

This report gives the general office complete information 
regarding the amount of coal on hand at each station, shows 
the location of the cars in transit to other divisions and 
shows whether or not the mines are keeping up with their 
daily schedule of output. 

Under normal conditions, about 1000 cars are required 
to keep the stations supplied, and this represents about 4% 
days’ consumption for the system. In addition to this, about 
one day’s supply is kept in the various chutes and fuel 
station bins. Particular attention is given to the proper utili- 
zation of cars, and box cars are frequently used even though 
the cost of handling is greater, to effect greater car efficiency. 
Self-cleaning cars are assigned to chutes equipped for 
mechanical handling and flat bottom cars where unloaded 
by hand. 

Special efforts are made to prevent the mixing of coal and 
to furnish regularly the same grades of coal for use on a 
given territory. 

LOCOMOTIVE PERFORMANCE 

To this time no attempt has been made to check the in- 
dividual performance of each engine crew, but collective 
statements showing the performance on each division, di- 
vided into freight, passenger and switch service are posted 
in the round houses which show the performance of each 
division compared with the same month of the previous year 
and the loss or gain reduced to dollars and cents and the 
respective position which each division occupies toward the 
entire system. These statements are furnished in the shape 
of graphic charts and in tabulated figures as well. The en- 
gine crews are fully informed that these tables do not re- 
flect conditions entirely within the control of the manage- 
ment. There are certain factors, such as the quality of coal 
available, type and size of engine used, grade conditions, 
and density, direction and distribution of traffic, which all 
have an important bearing on coal consumption, but inas- 
much as some of these conditions are more or less permanent, 
any change of conditions is readily observed by the up or 
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down grade lines on the graphic charts, and considerable 
competition has been developed in this direction. 

It is contemplated in the very near future to adopt an 
individual performance record, which will be prepared in 
the office of each division superintendent immediately at the 
end of each run. The information as to the consumption 
of coal will be obtained from a slip made out by the en- 
gineers showing the amount of coal used on each trip. This 
fuel consumption slip is a’ part of the time check and will 
be handed in at the superintendent’s office with the time 
slip so that the information will be promptly available and 
enable the immediate compilation of the performance of 
each engine. This method will obviate the necessity for coal 
tickets which are now used but from which no satisfactory 
reports can be compiled. 


RESULTS 


This organization has been in operation for about a year, 
and while this period is entirely too short to determine the 
full possibilities, it may nevertheless be of interest to point 
to the following comparisons: 

For the year ended June 30, 1915, the amount expended 
for coal for all uses amounted to $7,168,378.41, and for the 
year ended June 30, 1916, the corresponding amount was 
$6,762,430.88, or a difference of $405,947.53. This saving 
was made with an increase in 1000 ton-miles in freight serv- 
ice of 913,866. This indicates a saving of $826,802.56. 
In other words, had as much work been done in 1915 as was 
done in 1916, the fuel bill for 1915 would have been 12.2 
per cent greater than it was during the vear 1916. It is 
safe to anticipate that the increased cost of coal due to 
higher wages calls for intensified work in the direction of 
fuel economy and that the use of improved mechanical ap- 
pliances and better firing methods will result in a decided 
reduction in the quantities consumed, a Situation most neces- 
sary in view of the rapidly climbing cost of coal at the 
mines. 


CO-OPERATION IN LAND VALUATION 


Up to the present time the Division of Valuation of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has made its valuations 
of land entirely independent of the carriers. There have 
been many objections to this practice and a plan of co- 
operation has recently been authorized by the Director of 
Valuation for the determination of the normal or naked land 
values. The following memorandum has been issued by 
the Division of Valuation under date of June 25, 1917. 

Steps to be taken in order: 

1. Blue prints in duplicate are to be furnished by the 
carriers, one set to become the official maps of the Commis- 
sion’s appraiser, and the other to be marked as hereinafter 
described and returned to the carrier. 

2. The appraisal work will be done by the forces of the 
Commission and those of the carrier without co-operation, 
except in the case of fixing zone limits, which, if possible, 
should be agreed upon. (It is understood that such zone 
limits are only tentative, and after further information— 
sales, opinion, etc.—are gathered, may be changed either by 
the railroad or the Commission. ) 

All information such as opinions are to be sepatately 
gathered and considered, and unit prices are to be set by 
both the carrier and the Commission without joint discussion. 
It may be profitable, both in the saving of time and money, 
that record information such as sales and assessments, 
ground rents, etc., be exchanged; but this will simply be 
the record information and should not indicate the relative 
importance set by the appraiser on each such piece. Addi- 
tional information, such as true considerations, etc., where 
this is not a matter of record, should not be furnished by 
the Commission to the carrier; but where the carrier desires 
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‘to do so, in a spirit of helpfulness, it will be received by 
the Commission’s representative. 

3. Returns to Order No. 7 should be in the hands of the 
Division of Valuation. 

4. When the field appraisal work has been completed by 
the Commission, the areas will be calculated and marked 
upon the duplicate maps, together with the zone limits, 
classification as between carrier and non-carrier, and ex- 
cluded areas, and returned to the carrier in order that it 
may have full knowledge of the quantities, etc., upon which 
the Commission bases its findings. 

5. Areas by zones should be checked by the carrier. It 
will be understood that the Commission’s figures have not 
previously been checked, and may contain errors. The 
carrier may not agree to some features, such as the ex- 
clusion of certain areas, but for the purpose of agreeing as 
to unit prices it should make its calculations on the same 
basis—i. e., the same zones and exclusions—as used by the 
Commission. Differences as to area, and objections to classi- 
fication, should be furnished by the carrier to the Commis- 
sion within 30 days after receipt of duplicate maps for a 
valuation section. The Commission will recompute all dis- 
puted areas and advise the carrier so that all disputed ques- 
tions in this connection may be settled. It will also con- 
sider the carrier’s objections to classification and advise of 
any changes in this respect. It will be understood that the 
district office has no authority to modify classification 
where the point is distinctly covered by instructions, nor can 
such cases be modified by the joint conference hereinafter 
referred to. However, points which depend upon an inter- 
pretation of the instructions, or an understanding of the 
facts, and may under the instructions be modified, may be 
brought up and discussed at the joint conference. In every 
case, however, the carrier should, prior to the conference, 
furnish a written statement to the district office covering 
each instance of such classification. In passing these points 
the carrier waives none of its rights to later present them 
to the director. 

6. When the field work has been completed, the carrier 
will furnish a statement to the supervisor of land appraisals, 
showing the total area and total value, by valuation sec- 
tions. By value is meant normal land value only, in terms 
of adjoining or adjacent similar land. 

7. The Division of Valuation will thereupon at once fur- 
nish the carrier a statement of its totals, area and value, 
by valuation sections. 

8. Some of these valuation sections will doubtless be ac- 
cepted by the railroad and no further work need be done 
on them. Where they do wish to dissent, however, they 
should then prepare and submit a tabulation, such as shown 
. on the attached form, giving the Commission’s zone num- 
ber; the carrier’s corresponding zone or zones; the area 
agreed upon or the basis of the Commission’s methods (it be- 
ing understood the carrier does not waive any of its rights 
in this connection to later present its claims to the director 
for areas in industrial tracks, public streets, etc.); unit 
price, or prices, with the carrier’s average price for the com- 
mission’s zone, and the total value for each zone. 

The other columns on the form will then be filled out 
with the Commission’s figures, so that the comparative values 
will be clearly shown, and a copy sent to the carrier. 

9. After this statement has been prepared a joint con- 
ference shall be had between representatives of the carrier, 
the district office, and the supervisor’s office, with a view 
to harmonizing, where possible, these differences. At this 
conference all information gathered by the appraisers of both 
sides should be available and will be offered freely. The 
carrier will be required to have its supporting information 
so indexed as to be available for ready reference. _The con- 
ference will in the first place be held at some convenient 
point and such differences as can be eliminated disposed 
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of without the necessity of visiting the property. In some 
cases, however, it may be necessary to make a personal in- 
spection of the property. In the case of the larger roads, 
it may be desirable to take the matter up by several con- 
venient divisions rather than to have one conference only 
for the entire system. It will be understood that the find- 
ings of this joint conference will not be binding upon either 
party until ratified by both the director and the carrier. In 
addition to the discussion of unit prices at this conference 
as many differences as possible in classification as between 
carrier and non-carrier should be eliminated. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 
DIVISION OF CAR SERVICE 


The announcement of the establishment of the Division of 
Car Service of the Interstate Commerce Commission was 
briefly reported in last week’s issue. The notice issued by 
the commission on July 12 describing the organization and 
purposes of the commission gives some further details as 
follows: , 

“The Interstate Commerce Commission has created a 
Division of Car Service under the authority conferred by 
the car service act approved May 29, 1917, amending Sec- 
tion 1 of the act to regulate commerce, to.deal with the move- 
ment, distribution, exchange, interchange, and return of 
freight cars. E. H. DeGroot, Jr., until recently superin- 
tendent of transportation of the Chicago & Hagtern Illinois, 
now in the exclusive employ of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, has been appointed chief of thesDivision and 
with A. G. Gutheim, attorney-examiner of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission; will take immediate charge of its 
organization and operation. The commission has also se- 
cured temporarily for this work the services of H. C. Barlow, 


chairman of the executive committee of the 3 Satyonal In- 
dustrial Traffic League. During its ome the 
division will have the collaboration and advice¥o ‘Mr. Bar- 
low. * 


“The Interstate Commerce Commission through this divi- 
sion will regulate car service throughout the United States, 
and, where occasion requires, orders or directions of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission will issue under the Car 
Service Act direct to the carrier or carriers concerned. 
Subject to this fundamental principle, the Division of Car 
Service will, as far as practicable, avail itself of co-operative 
effort on the part of the carriers’ Commission on Car Serv- 
ice now located in Washington. This latter body consists 
of seven members, all superintendents of transportation of 
different railroads which territorially cover practically the 
entire United States. The Commission on Car Service has 
a large force of assistants under its control in Washington 
and in the field. 

“Complaints and communications regarding car service 
received by the Interstate Commerce Commission will be 
handled through the new division. ‘The field service will 
be developed as occasion may require. It is expected that 
shippers and receivers of freight will to the fullest extent aid 
in promoting car service by promptly loading and unloading 
carload shipments, by capacity loading, where possible, re- 
gardless of carload minima, by readily adapting themselves 
to such modifications in the handling of less-than-carload 
shipments as may be found necessary, and by hearty co- 
operation in the other methods which have been or may be 
devised to meet the transportation problems confronting the 
country. 

“The commission is advised that the carriers have ap- 
pointed local car service committees at some 25 points 
throughout the country, and that the National Industrial 
Traffic League has appointed similar committees of ship- 
pers at the same points, the aim being to secure har- 
mony and co-operation between shippers and carriers. The 
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commission suggests that these committees should meet 
jointly, where necessary, to adjust local affairs; any irre- 
concilable differences which arise may be referred to the 
carriers’ commission on Car Service or to the Division of 
Car Service of the Interstate Commerce Commission for ad- 
justment.”’ 

A brief account of the life of Edward H. DeGroot, Jr., 
the chief of the new division, was published in these col- 
umns last week. 

Mr. Gutheim was born in 1878 at Cambridge, Mass., and 
entered railway service. with the Fitchburg Railroad, now 
part of the Boston & Maine, in 1896. He was connected 
with the accounting department of that railroad and of the 
Boston & Maine until 1906, when he resigned to become 
a special agent of the Bureau of Corporations of the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor. At the time of his 
resignation he was chief clerk in the general accounting 
office and had just been promoted to traveling auditor. He 
had studied law and had been admitted to the Massachusetts 
bar and for a time practiced law in Massachusetts. On 
October 1, 1908, he became connected with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission as an examiner of accounts and since 
that time has been special agent, assistant chief of the divi- 
sion of inquiry, attorney for the commission on several in- 
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vestigations, attorney-examiner, and in connection with work 
for the commission, has been special United States attorney 
in different districts on numerous cases. 

Henry C. Barlow is traffic manager of the Chicago As- 
sociation of Commerce and has been connected with that 
association and its predecessor, the Chicago Shippers’ As- 
sociation, since 1904. He was born on August 15, 1850, at 
Niles, Mich., and entered railway service in 1866 as office 
boy and clerk for the Illinois Central. He was later tele- 
graph operator for the Chicago & North Western, and later 
clerk, agent and traveling freight agent for the same road. 
In 1881 he became division freight agent for the Winona & 
St. Peter and Dakota Central Railroads and from July, 1882, 
to November, 1884, was assistant freight agent of the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe. In 1883-1884 he was general 
freight agent of the same road and from 1884 to 1886 was 
traffic manager of the Mexican Central. From 1887 to 1893 
he was traffic manager of the Wisconsin Central Lines, leav- 
ing that system in 1893 to become vice-president and general 
manager of the Evansville & Terre Haute. From 1894 to 
1901 he was president of the same road. He was afterward 
traffic manager for the General Paper Company and in 
September, 1904, became -general manager of the Chicago 
Shippers’ Association, later becoming traffic director of its 
successor, the Chicago Association of Commerce. 

For the present it is understood that the new division does 
not contemplate any great activity on its own account as it is 
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the purpose to make a thorough study of the situation in order 
to ascertain what steps it may be advisable for the commission 
to take in addition to the work which has been carried on by 
the Commission on Car Service for several months. Attorney- 
Examiner Gutheim has been attending the meetings of the 
Commission on Car Service for the past three months and, 
therefore, is thoroughly familiar with the work that has been 
done; and as the representative of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission he has handled complaints and communications 
from shippers in regard to matters pertaining to car service. 
He has co-operated actively with the railroads’ committee 
in its efforts to secure greater efficiency from the existing 
transportation facilities by promoting heavier loading of 
cars and prompt loading and unloading, etc. Moreover, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has co-operated with the 
Commission on Car Service and its predecessor, the Com- 
mittee on Car Efficiency, since the latter went to Washington 
in November, first through Commissioner McChord and 
Attorney-Examiner F. B. Dow, who attended the meetings 
of the railroad committee, and later through Commissioner 
Hall and Mr. Gutheim. Commissioner Clark also attends 
meetings of the Railroads’ War Board as an ex-officio mem- 
ber and participated in the discussions which led to the 
adoption of new car service rules on April 26, under which 
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the freight car equipment of the country has been practically 
pooled. 

The text of the Esch-Pomerene law, is defined as an 
amendment to the act to regulate commerce, is as follows: 


The term “car service,” as used in this act, shall include the move- 
ment, distribution, exchange, interchange, and return of cars used in the 


transportation of property by any carrier subject to the provisions of 
this act. 
It shall be the duty of every such carrier to establish, observe and 


enforce just and reasonable rules, regulations, and practices with respect 
to car service, and every unjust and unreasonable rule, regulation, and 
practice with respect to car service is prohibited and declared to be unlawful. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission is hereby authorized by general 
or special orders to require all carriers subject to the provisions of the 
act, or any of them, to file with it from time to time their rules and 
regulations with respect to car service, and the commission may, in its 
discretion, direct that the said rules and regulations shall be incorporated 
in their schedules showing rates, fares, and charges for transportation and 
he subject to any or all of the provisions of the act relating thereto. 

The commission shall, after hearing, on a complaint or upon its own 
initiative without complaint, establish reasonable rules, regulations, and 
practices with respect to car service, including the classification of cars, 
compensation to be paid for the use of any car not owned by any such 
common carrier and the penalties or other sanctions for nonobservance 
of such rules. 

Whenever the commission shall be of opinion that necessity exists for 
immediate action with respect to the supply or use of cars for trans- 
portation of property, the commission shall have, and it is hereby given, 
authority, either upon complaint or upon its own initiative without com- 
plaint, at once, if it so orders, without answer or other formal pleading 
by the interested carrier or carriers, and with or without notice, hearing, 
or the making or filing of a report, according as the commission may 
determine, to suspend the ecperation of any or all rules, regulations, or 
practices then established with respect to car service for such time as 
may be determined by the commission, and also authority to make such 
just and reasonable directions with respect to car service during such time 
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as in its opinion will best promote car service in the interest of the public 
and the commerce of the people. 

The directions of the commission as to car service may be made through 
and by such agents or agencies as the commission shall designate and 
appoint tor that purpose. 

In case of failure or refusal on the part of any carrier, receiver, or 
trustee to comply with any direction or order with respect to car service, 
such carrier, receiver, or trustee shall be liable to a penalty of not less 
than $100 nor more than $500 for each such offense and $50 for each 
and every day of the continuance of such offense, which shall accrue to 
the United States and may be recovered in a civil action brought by the 
United States. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL 2-10-2 TYPE LOCOMOTIVES 


The Illinois Central has received from the American 
Locomotive Company three locomotives of the 2-10-2 type 
which are being used in hump yard service, and which 
‘have been giving good results. As it was thought that 
freight locomotives of this type might be adopted later, 
the details were worked out to make these engines suitable 
for road service as well as yard service. As many parts 
as possible were made interchangeable with the Mikado type 
locomotives which are now in use in main line freight 
service. ‘The tenders used for these two classes are identi- 
cal, as are also the foot plates, driving boxes (except for 
the main driver), driving springs, crossheads, fire door, 
valves, certain valve motion parts and the cab. 

The boiler is of the wagon top type designed to carry 185 
lb. pressure with a factor of safety of 4.5. It has an 
outside diameter of 96 in. at the dome course and 82% 
in. at the front course. The firebox has an unusually large 
volume; the grate area is 80.4 sq. ft. and the firebox is 82 in. 
deep at the back and 977g in. deep at front. It has a 
combustion chamber 48 in. deep and is equipped with a 
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The main crank pins are hollow. The crank and cross- 
head pins are of acid open-hearth steel, while the crosshead 
keys are chrome-vanadium steel and the piston rods nickel- 
chrome steel. ‘The pistons and piston rings are of Hunt- 
Spiller iron and the cylinders have bushings 34 in. thick of 
the same material. The piston valves are 15 in. in diameter 
and have extended valve stems. The valve motion is of 
the Walschaert type, being controlled by a power reverse 
gear. All the pins are case hardened and work in brass 
bushings. 

To make the valves on the turret more accessible it is 
placed on the backhead of the boiler. A special arrange- 
ment has also been used to prevent trouble due to pipes 
being shaken loose by the vibration of the cab. The holes in 
the cab are made 1 in. larger than the pipes which pass 
through them and all steam pipes have leather collars 
which are clamped to the cab by means of metal rings, thus 
forming a tight joint between the pipe and the cab. 

The brake equipment used on these locomotives is the 
New York Air Brake Company’s Type L T, with two 
No. 5 air compressors. ‘Two 14-in. brake cylinders are 
provided for the first six drivers and two 12-in. cylinders 
for the last four drivers. One 14-in. by 12-in. brake cylin- 
der is used on the tender. 

The principal dimensions and ratios of these locomotives 
are as follows: 


General Data 
WGI aie ccs ou in aie kD ein-N 545 CERO WA Re ORR ORS se Ra 4 ft. “8% in. 
ee eee reer er rie ee to Ie var 
Oo See ee eee eee e Eee ROS Tee ee ee mere Bit. coal 
Tractive effort .......... ere re te eee eae 67,173 Ib. 
RCE Ee WOTRING GLACE. 6ocs¥0pc.0-v rnc oa ES cweh Meee 367,000 Ib. 
Weight on drivers.... : " o olerls ng ended eek ciawita = oo ee 
Weight on leading truck 5: 4-6 0:50 308 (cee when Lachibe eta bidota ecient 

















Locomotive of the 2-10-2 Type Designed for Yard or Road Service 


brick arch. The design is such that the back tube sheet 
can be removed without disturbing any of the firebox or 
combustion chamber sheets. An auxiliary dome placed 
behind the main dome is provided to facilitate inspection. 
This dome carries the safety valves and also a _ blow-off 
valve. The ashpan is of the hopper bottom type and has 
an opening with a separate cover plate for passing grate 
bars into the firebox. The grates are of the box type 
shaking in four sections. 

The frames are of cast steel. The top rail is 6 in. by 
534 in., the depth being increased to 7 in. over the pedestals. 
The bottom rail is 6 in. by 4 in. and the cylinder fit 6 in. 
by 11% in. The waist sheet T-bars are not riveted to 
the boiler but have a sliding fit against the boiler when 
hot. As the service in which these locomotives will be used 
made good curving qualities necessary the main tires were 
made flangeless. An engine truck of the inverted rocker 
type was applied and 434 in. motion each side of the center 
was provided in the trailing truck. This construction en- 
ables the locomotives, in spite of their long wheel base, to 
take 16-deg. curves. 


ee Oe yd eee Peer ho err eee 51,500 Ib. 
Weight of engine and tender in working order...............005 537,000 Ib. 
fo ge SRE OO aaa RR eRe io ent Geka editor Sry 22 ft. 0 in. 
PD RINE, CU icing § disco vielen. vivivibe ele atcigrdu re: ee bepre-aiy wag dene 41 ft. 2 in. 
Wheel base, engine and tender... oc 000sssc0esieeceecre seee71 ft. 6 13/16 in. 
Ratios 
Weteht Gis GEIVERS: 2+ OCHO CHOOT. .6 cca osasccnnincesweineeund ence 4.25 
ROU WHINE =: HACHUE CRGEEe sci s-xs0nd aghiednscarieasessse avers ia dene 5.46 
Tractive effort X diam, drivers + equivalent heating surface*.......... 659 
Equivalent heating surface* + grate ared.........cceccceucccccececes 79.9 
Firebox heating surface -:- equivalent heating surface,* per cent........ 5.70 
Weight on drivers + equivalent ROR WUEEROE 6 0-86:06cev sess danecees 44.5 
Total weight + equivalent heating surface*............e.c ec ceeeecees 57.2 
WUC DINU CIRCLE 655 6.0 8-0: v'sreca aid nm Wp. os:ew Av 0Ta 06 60s leew eae 
Equivalent heating surface* -- vol. cylinders............ceeceescccces 263 
GRAD GIGS: = WEE; CKIGERG 6 eo 60k Rak cna hadead oa Senda ae 3.29 
a Cylinders , 
PURINE Salo 9 19:0 osn's'e-0&’s 6: 0a es s'a.ti woe oe ww RAE Ele te Aree ek Obl aetna ease ee 7 
PMTROLET ORE. CEPI RE wis. 5:6 0.6.0.0.0.0:0 w:6sisesdie'e 40 vi-5\eleie ieee meio 
Valves 
ME hei die -5:0 Geb 4 eh d WAS gcd os. WETS Wate caw's a wre ENINTA a cca iia Piston 
pe OE COC CPE Cet ee ee 15 in, 
RUN I 5 es ol iin. 6 i: ain ays oon es Suk in pe bee reg fe te 6% in, 
SS OE eee SE ee a ee ee 1% in. 
ERGIGO CICRTOROE 6. 6556002 des 0s91050 a'9-0 ¥isi04'9 0d bok Ae haan Vee, oe Smee ae 0 in, 
SNe fer TEE ORE cave ink a. 0800.5 onus HES 65S ER Eee DA awe tee ee Y% in, 
Wheels . 
DOCG, MRRNOTES COE GIR OR eos 6 0 dca tcc an esd oi nh woes cee eee 63 in. 
SRPUUR Ee CR SIORS OE SEEN nor 0055.0, +4 5) sda deus vie Kaba Six ee 3¥% in. 
Driving journals, main, diameter and length................ 12 in. by 12 in. 


Driving journals, others, diameter and length............+.. 11 in, by 12 in. 
Engine truck wheels, WEE eve Cass coeds obvdccceennte, toes 30% in, 
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Wheels (Continued) 


Engine CHUCK, FOUTIAIS. oc ccveveerievccdcuccereseneseeenees 6% in. by 12 in. 
Teasiee truck wheels, dindmicter. ..cccccccoccccccesveceesevcess eeeses 45 in. 
Teeiting truck, jotirnals.... oc cvccceierovccceseserese ene loak 8 in. by 14 in, 
Boiler 
Rte nee es Pe ey Pen ae rm Wagon top 
I MONI, os eo cv ee secedeceeaseeedvctecosnteases 185 lb. per sq, in. 
Outside diameter of first TiING...-.- see ee reece ceececeecccccseecee se s96 in. 
| RON MANE WNNEDE S  o0 aid s'mewmaian ade a6 ake eeCael 120% in. by 96 in. 
Firebox plates, thickness..........Side, back and crown % in.; tube, % in. 


Firebox, water space.... 





Tubes, number and outside diameter.......ccccccceccseceseces 229—2% in. 
Flues, number and outside diameter... ...ccccccccesccccecccese 43—S¥ in 
re Or Ce, COUR. Cid wid dig ssid cot ew ee 04 eee 00 e0 ee dake Sen 
Dee SCEREy. SNEE BAG ROOS. oo 6026s vcccsccaseddsercuedens 4,311 sq. ft. 
Sees. DUO Toss ey cece. ereetenetenedeeenee eae Que 366 sq. ft. 
NY MN WONG So rd ob wes u 6b koe ence 4040 86 eC URS RHE OEE 4,677 sq. ft. 
Dumetnesier BONNe GOTTACE. 54 6.occiiie vc tcccsccvonecesesesent 1,162 sq. ft. 
PY MOUIINE GENUNES” fc ccensacendetcsnenideheseeeneuen 6,420 sq. ft 
MND Boh wees vevcwcenal cee eenw kb rcceeh eed Wee ceeeeaemurd 80.4 sq. ft 
Tender 
MR CSwad.daNS ee san ae RENE ROR sheee eke «even kibeeabenaseee Water bottom 
DEN, a:b awk tic aces aadae 6 OER mde Cone be neaee en wkegeiaeieaaes Cast steel 
EE) Cs ua ahla'le sven aale srevnetia has ed do:0 Saas aeaelenaeeemanae wees 170,000 Ib. 
NN EMI: onions Kaye CAlde beads elaniede eee edsub eee beni wade 33 in. 
Dene. GUeOnlGer OO SORMEN s 0.06006 vo 20s.9 cK eeeebaweeneecen 6 in. by 11 in. 
Pt Pe <<. pat One ahbieshagenmesinw oe hehine ons waRnee er 9,000 gal. 
ED -6.i0 ide nxtasdabbuns6ee cae deadilleng Oe Kee teen Rew eei 15 tons 


* Equivalent heating surface = 
times the superheating surface. 
7 Includes archtube and combustion chamber heating surface. 


total evaporative heating surface + 1.5 





TRAIN ACCIDENTS IN MAY’ 


The following is a list of the most notable train accidents 
that occurred on the railways of the United States in the 
month of May, 1917. 


Collisions 


Kind of Kind of 

Date Road Place accident train Kil’d Inj’d 
9. Phila. & Reading..... Frackville. rc F. & F. 1 1 
10. Baltimore & Ohio....Cove Run. re F. & F. 3 4 
18. St. Louis-S. F..... a 

t18. M ae 2 * hee } Vinita. xc Py. & F. 2 0 
19. Louisville & N....... Wheelerton re P. & F. 1 1 
22. Baltimore & Ohio..*.Irving. rc F. & F. 1 3 
29. L., Hend’s’n & St. L.. Baskett. be F. & F. 3 0 


Derailments 


Cause of Kind of 


Date Road Place derailment train _ Kil’d Inj’d 

1. Pennsylvania ........Leetonia., d. switch P. 0 1 

2. Atch., T. & S. F...1.Holbrook. boiler Pp, 1 2 

7. Pennsylvania .......-Arcola, Ill, b. rail Pp. 0 0 

1. “‘Weheet ic acdericees ane. «= = § “seeder F. 1 1 
“312. C.C. C. & St. Lowle: Twin Grove. «ss. ess F. 0 0 
38. W.. Paeeihe fivcepssis Gerlach. unx F, ae 
24. Baltimore & Ohio....Mineral, Ohio. _ b. truck | A : 14 
29. Louisville & N....... Eminence. unx P. 0 9 


The trains in collision near Frackville, Pa., on the ninth 
were southbound freights. One trainman was killed and 
one was injured. The leading train had been stopped and 
was not well protected by flag. 

The trains in collision at Cove Run, W. Va., on the 10th 
were a wrecking train, which had stopped at a water station, 
and a through freight, the freight running into the rear of 
the wrecking train. Three trainmen were killed and four 
were injured. The collision is attributed to insufficient flag- 
ging combined with poor judgment on the part of the en- 
gineman of the freight. 

The trains in collision at Vinita, Okla., on the 18th were a 
passenger train of the St. Louis-San Francisco and a freight 
of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, the passenger running into 
the freight at the crossing of the two roads. Two passen- 
gers were killed. The passenger train had approached the 
crossing at uncontrollable speed because the engineman had 
left his cab in order to avoid being scalded by steam from 
a ruptured pipe. 





1 Abbreviations and marks used in Accident List: 

rc, Rear collision be, Butting collision xc, Other collisions 
Broken——d, Defective unf, Unforeseen obstruction unx, nex- 
plained derail, Open derailing switch ms, Misplaced switch acc, 
obst., Accidental obstruction——malice, Malicious obstruction of track, etc. 

——boiler, Explosion of locomotive on road fire, Cars burned while run- 
ning——P, F. or Ft., Freight train (includ- 
Asterisk, Wreck wholly or partly 
Dagger, One or more passengers killed. 








b, 


























or Pass., Passenger train 








ing empty engines, work trains, etc.) 
destroyed by fire 
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The trains in collision near Wheelerton, Tenn., on the 
morning of the 19th, were southbound passenger No. 1, and 
southbound freight No. 73, the passenger running into the 
rear of the freight which had been stopped preparatory to 
entering a side track. The engineman of the passenger train 
was killed and the fireman injured. Five cars of the freight 
train and the two leading cars of the passenger train were 
wrecked. The cause of the collision was failure of the flag- 
man of the freight to properly protect his train. 

The trains in collision at Irving, W. Va., on the 22nd 
were an eastbound wrecking train and an eastbound freight, 
the wrecking train running into the rear of the freight. One 
employee was killed and three were injured. The collision 
was due to some inefficiency or misunderstanding in regard 
to the flag-protection of the work train. 

The trains in collision near Baskett, Ky., on the 29th 
were westbound freight No. 163 and eastbound engine No. 
23 without a train. Engine 23 was wrecked. One engine- 
man and both firemen were killed. The men in charge of 
the westbound train overlooked an order and ran past the 
appointed meeting station. 

The train derailed at Leetonia, Ohio, on the first about 
3 a. m. was eastbound passenger No. 2. The engine and 
first four cars ran off the rails and the engine was over- 
turned. The fireman was injured. The cause of the derail- 
ment was a loose movable point frog, the rod connecting the 
frog to the interlocking machine having been broken. 

The train derailed near Holbrook, Ariz., on the second 
was westbound passenger No. 7, drawn by two engines. The 
leading engine was wrecked by the explosion of its boiler 
and the other engine and the mail car and the baggage car 
were ditched. One fireman was scalded fatally and one 
engineman and one fireman were injured. The cause of the 
explosion was low water. 

The train derailed near Arcola, Ill., on the evening of the 
seventh was an eastbound special passenger train carrying 
officers of the United States Government and their guests 
from France, Messrs. Viviani, Joffre and others. The train 
consisted of two locomotives and five steel cars. The tender 
of the second engine and the first car ran off, but the cars 
remained upright except the leading one, a combination car, 
which lay at an angle of 45 degrees. There were no serious 
personal injuries. The train was running at moderate speed 
—about 30 miles an hour, on a straight line—and the de- 
railment was due to a broken rail; a square break, 7 ft. from 
the end. 

The train derailed near Bonfils, Mo., on the 10th was a 
westbound freight. Four cars were ditched. The conductor 
of the train was killed and a brakeman was injured. Both 
of these men were in the cupola of the caboose, which was 
overturned. 

The train derailed at Twin Grove, Ill, on the 12th of 
May was an eastbound freight, made up of cars of oil, run- 
ning as No. 94. Five cars of oil were burnt up. The road 
was blocked 14 hours. The derailment is believed to have 
been due to the rocking of a car, allowing the flange of a 
wheel to mount the rail. 

The train derailed at Gerlach, Nev., on the 18th was a 
westbound freight, of 30 cars of oil. The oil took fire and 
twelve cars were burnt up. 

The train derailed at Mineral, Ohio, on the 24th was 
westbound passenger No. 3. The engine and four cars ran 
off the rails and one car fell off a bridge into a creek. Eleven 
passengers and three trainmen were injured, none seriously. 
The cause of the derailment was a breakage in one of the 
trucks of the tender. 

The train derailed near Eminence, Ky., on the 29th was 
eastbound passenger No. 16. Two coaches were overturned 
and nine passengers were injured. The cause of the derail- 
ment was an unfastened switch; how it came unfastened has 
not been determined. 








Some Constructive Thoughts on Car Interchange 


Mechanical, Financial and Operating Aspects Should be 
Considered in a System of Car Service and Interchange 


By Samuel G. Thomson* 








HI development of a proper system of car interchange 
7 and car service is probably one of the most important 
transportation problems before the country today. 
Several months ago the customary rules for car service and in- 
terchange were modified and greatly intensified through the 
combined efforts of the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the larger railroads. Stringent regulations and a much higher 
per-diem rate were used to compel vigorous action along 
the line of individual ownership and prompt return of the 
car to its owner. This quickly developed the inherent weak- 
ness of our present-day interchange and car service system 
by greatly increasing empty mileage and consequently re- 
ducing the car supply at a time when an urgent increase 
was needed to meet war conditions. A complete reversal 
of practice was then instituted, entirely abandoning the indi- 
vidual ownership idea and establishing a general car pool- 
ing arrangement under centralized control. In this plan 
which is now in force, all cars are to be used for the best 
interests of the country regardless of the separate railroads 
and individual ownership. The question now arises whether 
or not our former interchange and car service rules, which 
considered the owner, will again be good enough for normal 
times after the war, or whether a combination of the indi- 
vidualistic and the pooling system should be developed. 
Should we try then to determine how far the car which 
best serves the country can be made to best serve its own- 
er’s business? One might think generally that the best use 
of the car for the nation would result in its best use for 
the owner on account of economic laws, and it may be that 
a general interchange can be worked out in which such an 
ideal dual function will be approximated. However, the 
struggle of the separate railroads as individuals in the normal 
transportation competition of the country will be a force 
at work in the opposite direction from such an ideal service. 
The natural tendency will be to drift back again towards the 
“each-one-for-himself”’ rule of competitive business and to 
require the car to make its best showing for its owner as 
a business investment regardless of the showing that it makes 
for the country in general. The problem then may resolve 
itself into a vigorous effort to determine just how far the 
car can be made to perform its function after the war for 
the general service of the country, while at the same time 
performing its maximum service for its owner. Will the 
system be permitted to develop through normal business 
channels as a purely economic problem, or will it be deter- 
mined on an ethical basis and be prescribed by law? This 
question is closely related to some of the principles of gov- 
ernment ownership. Fortunately, however, argument in 
favor of the latter is rapidly losing force in this country, 
and it is to be hoped that this waning tendency will be 
effective in preventing legislators from interfering with the 
development of a car interchange best suited to all con- 
cerned, and also in preventing these same lawmakers from 
robbing the railroad of an equitable return from its busi- 
ness of selling transportation, the success of which is vital 
to the best interests of all the people. 
An analysis of the practical problem seems to show three 
main aspects: Mechanical, financial and operating. 
Mechanical Aspect——An ideal interchange would require 
that all of such classes of cars as are not designed for special 





* Formerly superintendent of motive power and rolling equipment of the 
Philadelphia & Reading. 


local service or for certain districts, should circulate freely 
throughout the country regardless of ownership. This, of 
course, would involve standardization, which in any event 
and also for’ economical reasons should be accomplished 
sooner or later to.as great a degree as possible. The railroads 
already have made some progress through the Master Car 
Builders’ Association in reducing their mechanical practice 
to standards, and through the American Railway Associa- 
tion in the construction of a few sample standard cars. Lit- 
tle, however, has yet been accomplished in placing standard 
cars actually in service, such as would aid in the immediate 
development of a satisfactory interchange system; however, 
it is quite within the realm of possibility to start such a 
movement as would quickly lay the foundation for a suc- 
cessful and universal car pooling and interchange service. 
It is unnecessary to dwell on the various merits of stand- 
ardization and the savings which would be realized by it in 
any system. ‘This is probably the greatest fundamental re- 
quirement for the mechanical success of car interchange, and 
the railroads should be making still greater efforts to agree 
on the designs for several classes or standard types of 
cars such as could make their home anywhere, and which 
could be repaired promptly on any railroad without losing 
much time out of service and without the necessity of sending 
across the country for special material. 

Financial Aspect.—The principle laid down by the Amer- 
ican Railway Association—that each railroad is entitled to 
the possession of cars equal to its ownership—is right be- 
cause it involves fundamental investment and business prin- 
ciples. That is, a railroad, as any other business concern, 
is entitled to receive liberal interest and an equitable return 
on the money which it invests in equipment. In the first 
place, the operation of a car should yield to the owning 
railroad interest on a sum equal to the original cost of the 
car plus the cost of any betterments. ‘And again, the owner 
is also entitled to receive sufficient return to keep the car 
in repair and to set aside an adequate reserve fund to re- 
place the car when it becomes obsolete. In addition to 
these three items, the owning railroad also should be allowed 
to realize from each car wherever it happens to be used, a 
business remuneration over and above the interest, repair 
and replacement costs—an amount equal to whatever would 
be a good average yearly earning for the car extending over 
prosperous and lean periods when there is a shortage and a 
surplus of cars. This is the car’s contribution to the net 
earnings of the business enterprise in return for service ren- 
dered; and it is from this return in excess of the cost of 
the car to the road that the road is able to improve its 
transportation organism, to pay dividends, to keep its credit 
good and to induce more capital for further growth. 

The most successful interchange, therefore, will neces- 
sarily return to the owner of the car, whether he uses or loans 
it, this interest on the investment, his cost of maintenance, a 
reserve for replacement, and a proper yearly earning. If it 
does not do this, there will be no inducement for railroads 
to improve or to increase their equipment to meet the growing 
needs of the country. In fact, a lack of such earnings, par- 
ticularly when the car is loaned to other roads, might tend 
to reduce the amount of equipment; since, as now often 
happens due to certain traffic conditions, many roads would 
find that it paid better to use the other fellow’s cars, thus 
throwing the burden on the “willing horse,” who in turn 
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might finally decide that it did not pay to make invest- 
ments for the benefit of others. This, of course, is on the 
basis that the cars were operated in a general pool without 
much penalty requiring their return to their owners. 

Operating Aspect.—It would seem to be a desirable 
feature in car interchange to regulate the per-diem rate so 
that, when all items are provided for, including sums to cover 
interest, repair costs, depreciation and net earnings, it 
would be a slight advantage to the owner to have his car 
used on a foreign road. This would place a small penalty 
on the borrower and would encourage increases of equip- 
ment by preventing the excessive use of one road’s equip- 
ment by another. During active periods when cars were 
in demand there would then be a natural or normal tendency 
for the car to automatically gravitate towards home, and yet 
the penalty for borrowing it would not be sufficiently high 
either to prevent its economical use temporarily on any road 
or to produce useless empty mileage in speeding it home. 
Thus, during busy times the owner would have the oppor- 
tunity to do the greater portion of his rebuilding and extra 
heavy repairs. At the approach of slack times and during 
periods of surplus equipment the cars would all find their 
way home on account of the high cost to the borrower when 
they were not earning anything for him. In this way both 
in good and bad times the owner would have ample oppor- 
tunity to keep his equipment in good order. 

Any concrete plan for interchange and car service must 
naturally be developed by the “trying out” process. The 
first problem is to establish the proper principles and then 
to translate them by actual practice into a definite working 
arrangement controlled by the necessary regulations. A 
practical start might. be instituted by the concerted action 
of some of the railroads towards standardization, in agree- 
ing actually to put into service some standard cars of the 
same design. Another practical suggestion might be for 
the railroads to collect such data concerning the operation 
of their present equipment as would indicate about how 
much gross revenue each class or type of car is actually 
turning in. Perhaps a start might be made by using an 
average return for all cars, obtained by dividing the gross 
freight operating revenue by the total number of cars, not 
including the non-revenue producing equipment. Such an 
investigation might then be extended to determine the return 
from each general type of car separately, such as box, 
gondola, flat, stock, refrigerator, etc;, or at least to collect 
such information as would permit the establishing of approxi- 
mate ratios of earnings to be assigned to each of these 
different kinds of cars. 

In this connection the railroads might make other prac- 
tical studies of the cost of car operation and maintenance. 
The cost of operation might vary somewhat for the differ- 
ent classes of cars according to the nature of the business 
and the length of the train in which they were usually han- 
dled. The cost of maintenance would naturally vary con- 
siderably, and it would be an interesting study for the rail- 
roads to analyze or separate their freight-car-pool costs 
sufficiently to give them an estimate of their car costs by 
classes. Such information should prove interesting to any 
railroad as an accurate guide in buying new equipment, 
aside from any question of interchange. In regard to 
interest and depreciation, it would not be difficult to arrive 
at a fair valuation by classes, in order to determine the 
amount to be checked off from the gross receipts for these 
items. With the above data fairly well in hand, it would 
not be hard to show earnings to the operating manager in 
“real figures,” which would be over and above interest, 
depreciation and his operating and maintenance costs. These 
would be the vital figures to be used in adjusting and set- 
ting an equitable per-diem rate. 

The collection of such data would be too burdensome to 
become a part of the regular monthly statistics of the rail- 
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roads; but such analysis could be extended over certain 
sections or divisions during different periods so as to give 
good approximate results. The whole matter of the receipts 
and experise of a car, either on a general-average basis or by 
classes, would be a very good field of investigation for a 
committee of the American Railway Association. 

The closer we are able to determine and to establish the 
correct principles of interchange, and the more carefully the 
statistical figures of present conditions are determined, the 
less complicated and the less troublesome will be the opera- 
tion of the resultant system. The development should be 
rather towards an automatic than an arbitrary operation, 
and the car should yield its maximum earnings the year 
round. An equitable per-diem rate is the practical problem 
to be determined, based on accurate statistics, so that the 
car, wherever it might be used, would “earn its feed’ and 
would also make an additional contribution to its owner for 
net earnings and for its own perpetuation. 

The operating conditions of the various railroads, par- 
ticularly those located in- the different sections of the coun- 
try, are so different and the occasional congestions of traf- 
fic are so variable that no system could always be entirely 
fair; but a system can be developed which will produce good 
averages and which has sufficient flexibility to meet unusual 
conditions. If, then, we assume for our proposed system 
that vigorous car service rules are to be enforced for loading 
and unloading, and that means have been developed for 
adjusting properly the per-diem rate applied to borrowed 
equipment, and that a reasonable amount of standardization 
had been attained, so that prompt repairs can be made on 
any railroad, then the car always will be busy turning its 
wheels with revenue freight during all periods when there 
is a demand for its service; and it seems that it will not be 
adding tco much optimism to say that this may be accom- 
plished without elaborate rules or expensive distributing and 
accounting agencies, and in such a way as to minimize empty 
mileage and to allow the car to be used to advantage wherever 
it happens to be for the best service of the community and 
the car owners. 


—_—— 


WOOD PRESERVATIVE STATISTICS 


The proceedings of the American Wood Preservers’ As- 
sociation for 1917 which have just been issued contain 
statistics regarding the quantity of wood treated and the 
preservatives used in the United States during 1916. These 
statistics were compiled by the Association in co-operation 
with the Forest Service of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. In 1916 a total of 150,522,892 cu. ft. of wood 
was treated by the 117 treating plants which were active 
during the year. This is 9,664,019 cu. ft., or 6.9 per cent 
more than was treated by the 102 plants which reported in 
1915. 

An increase of 383,783, or 2.5 per cent, was recorded in 
the number of cross ties treated during 1916 over the number 
reported in 1915, while the quantity of piling treated was 
more by 3,382,448 lineal ft., or 36.3 per cent. The largest 
increase occurred in the number of poles treated, which 
amounted to more than twice the number reported during 
the previous year. In only two of the seven classes of ma- 
terial covered by the report were decreases registered in the 
quantity treated. These items consist of construction timber 
and miscellaneous lumber and the amounts given fall short 
of the 1915 figures by 3,119,819 and 913,509 ft. b.m. 
respectively. 

The quantity of preservatives used during 1916 amounted 
to 90,404,749 gal. of creosote and refined water-gas-tar, 
26,746,577 lb. of zinc chloride, 5,675,095 gal. of paving oil 
and 582,754 gal. of miscellaneous preservatives. The 
amount of creosote and refined water-gas-tar used was 
9,545,307 gal. greater in 1916 than in the year previous, 
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while a decrease of 6,523,027 lb. was recorded in the con- 
sumption of zinc chloride. 

Approximately 48 per cent of the creosote used was im- 
ported as compared with 46 per cent the preceding year and 
over 60 per cent in all years previous to that date, the cost 
of the creosote ranging from 7% to 13% cents per gal. and 
that of zinc chloride from 6 to 9% cents per Ib. 

A total of 37,469,368 ties were treated, of which 26,499,- 
954 were sawed and 10,969,414 were hewed. Approximately 
44.9 per cent of the ties treated were of oak, 28.1 per cent of 
yellow pine and 8.1 per cent of Douglas fir. The number of 
ties treated with creosote was 20,858,801 and with zinc 
chloride was. 4,619,676, while the number treated with an 
emulsion of these two materials was 1,978,414. The average 
impregnation with creosote and refined water-gas-tar was 
8.09 lb. per cu. ft. and with zinc chloride 0.50 Ib. per cu. ft. 
Where the ties were treated with emulsion an average of 2.75 
lb. of creosote and refined water-gas-tar and 0.48 lb. of zinc 
chloride were used. 

Approximately 12,690,867 lineal ft. of piling was treated 
in 1916, mainly of yellow pine and Douglas Fir. Where 
creosote was used the average injection made was 14.36 lb. 
per cu. ft. and where zinc chloride was used 0.43 lb. per 
cu. ft. was injected. 


—_—_— 


STORAGE OF COAL* 


The general breakdown in the system of distributing coal 
throughout the United States and Canada during the past 
10 months emphasizes very forcefully the necessity of tak- 
ing immediate action to perfect plans and arrangements for 
stocking coal during the spring and summer months. There 
is no question but that the practice of stocking coal will be 
the most effective method of equalizing the output of mines, 
and if the coal is stored at destination it is the most effective 
means of equalizing the power and car usage for the carriers. 

One railroad in Southern Colorado stocks coal each sum- 
mer, usually during June, July and August. The coal in 
that district is affected very little by weather, and 34-in. 
bar screenings has been stored for an indefinite length of 
time, and has never shown signs of heating, although no 
special care has been taken to ventilate the storage piles or 
regulate their height. The practice on that road has been to 
store coal at coaling stations, it being unloaded and recov- 
ered with locomotive cranes equipped with grab buckets, and 
wherever possible the coal is picked up from the storage piles 
and placed directly on the engine tenders, thereby saving 
labor expense, as well as breakage, due to subsequent 
handling. 

The extreme shortage which has existed in Canada during 
the past 10 months has, however, aroused the public to the 
point of working out better plans for their coal supply in 
the future. A movement is on foot in Toronto, Canada, to 
prosecute actively the development of the hydro-electric 
power in that province. Also a resolution is soon to be 
placed before the House of Commons at Ottawa, advocating 
a special inquiry into the possibilities of briquetting lignites 
for domestic and other purposes. 

Not only does it appear that no progress has been made 
in providing up-to-date facilities for the handling of coal 
in storage by the great majority of consumers, but the pres- 
ent outlook indicates that consumers who are desirous of 
storing coal the present year will find extreme difficulty in 
‘supplying such needs. 

The coal operators of Illinois and Indiana have been giv- 
ing some thought and attention to the matter of subaqueous 
storage. The New Kentucky Coal Company has equipped 
a subaqueous storage plant near Kankakee, Ill. The pit 
in question is an old abandoned stone quarry that is uni- 











“Abstract of a committee report presented at the 1917 convention of the 
Anternational Railway Fuel Association. 
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form in depth, and the walls being of channel rock, it pro- 
vides an ideal place for the storage of coal. There is an 
abundance of water, the quarry being fed by springs, so it is 
not necessary to pump the water into the pit. The expense 
for labor and material to equip this plant amounted to ap- 
proximately $20,000. Running along one side of'the stor- 
age pit are the railroad tracks, equipped with two chutes 
leading down to the edge of the water. These chutes are 
40 ft. long, and will accommodate the full contents of a 
drop bottom coal car. The plant is so equipped that the 
coal may be flushed out of the car and down the chutes by 
water pumped out of the pit by means of a large pump, 
located between the two chutes. The coal flows down into 
the pit, and as it piles up above water level it may be trans- 
ferred to another point in the pit by a 10-in. centrifugal 
pump, operated by a 75-h.p. motor. The pipe line is carried 
to any desired part of the pit on pontoons, and the coal is 
forced through these pipes by hydraulic pressure. In re- 
claiming the coal the action of the pump is reversed, and 
the coal is transferred by suction from any point in the main 
pit to a small pit located along one side of the reservoir. 
This small pit is constructed of concrete walls, and as it 
fills up with the coal the water is forced over the edge and 
runs back into the main reservoir. Leading from this pit up 
to the railroad track is an ordinary flight conveyor elevator, 
equipped with perforated buckets. As the coal is hoisted 
out of the pit the water drains off and the coal is in about 
the same condition as ordinary washed coal when it is drop- 
ped into the car. It is estimated that the expense of putting 
the coal in and reclaiming it will not exceed 10 cents per 
ton; in fact, they feel confident that the cost will not reach 
that figure. 

As to the absorption of water by reason of the submersion 
of coal, the following statement by Oscar W. Palmerberg, 
B. S., analytical and fuel engineering chemist, New York, 
is of interest: “All coals absorb water to a greater or lesser 
extent. Anthracite coal, after being dried, may absorb 4% 
per cent; bituminous 1 per cent or more, and the sub-bi- 
tuminous and lignite coals as much as 10 per cent and more. 
This moisture may be called that which is retained by capil- 
lary attraction, and is not apparent to the touch, and the 
coal may appear for all purposes ‘bone dry.’ The amount 
of water which the coal will hold as surface water depends 
upon the physical nature of the coal. The finer the par- 
ticles, the greater the surface and therefore the larger the 
amount of water. 

“As to the storing of coal under water, the coal does not 
undergo any change, and the water retained after sub- 
mersion may not be any greater than before if a reasonable 
amount of time is allowed for drainage and exposure to air. 
Here again the physical nature of the coal will determine 
what amount of water the coal will absorb after submersion 
and drawing for consumption.” 

The committee is of the opinion that systematic co-opera- 
tion and organization, as between the producers, carriers 
and consumers, is necessary in order to promote the storage 
of coal, and there is no question but that the carriers will 
have to start this movement by making permanent arrange- 
ments for storing coal at fuel stations. 

The report was signed by: C. G. Hall, chairman; Carl 
Scholz, A. H. Davies, J. B. Hutchinson, R. E. Rightmire, 
A. P. Wells, Herbert Woods, and S. L. Yerkes. 


DISCUSSION 


The storage of coal is especially important this year to an- 
ticipate any difficulty in securing a supply next winter. 
Some roads have arranged to use industrial tracks which are 
now idle for storage purposes. Coal should be stored in dry 
locations. Large sizes are to be preferred and slack should 
be screened out if possible. Coals which break up when ex- 
posed to weather and those with a high sulphur content are 
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dangerous to store. Flues extending to within two or three 
feet of the bottom of the piles are used to note the temperature 
of the coal and in case it heats the pile is worked over. 
Illinois coal is stored to a depth of 15 feet without trouble 
from spontaneous combustion and Pittsburgh coal has been 
stored in piles 30 feet high. To get the best results when 
using coal which has been stored, locomotives should have the 
draft adjusted especially for the fuel. 


KNIFE-EDGE MATERIALS AND STRESSES* 
By H. L. Van Keuren 


Assistant Physicist United States Bureau of Standards. 


In the field of weighing devices there is probably no sub- 
ject on which so little is recorded as that of knife-edges. It 
is the purpose of this discussion to call attention to certain 
requirements of the knife-edges of railroad track scales; the 
materials that have been employed and the allowable 
stresses for use in their design. It is hoped that the sugges- 
tions offered herein may act as a stimulus toward the col- 
lection, preservation and application of more definite data 
than is now available on the subject. 


REQUIREMENTS OF KNIFE-EDGES AND BEARINGS 

A prerequisite consideration for a knife edge is that it 
retain as far as possible its contact edge. To this end it must 
have a combination of properties among which are high 
ultimate strength with an elastic limit close to the ultimate 
strength, a high resistance to penetration and abrasion and a 
moderate degree of ductility and toughness. A high elastic 
limit close to the ultimate strength embodies the ability of 
the material to return to its original shape after having been 
strained or stretched nearly to its breaking point. A knife- 
edge or bearing should have the property of hardness in 
order that the temporary deformation when in a condition 
of stress below the elastic limit will be small; and in order 
that it will resist abrasion. 

It appears to be the practice to construct knife-edges in 
accordance with the methods common in making tools for 
cutting very hard materials and there is a tendency to leave 
knife-edges glass hard. If the ductility of the material has 
been thus sacrificed for hardness, it is very apt to crack off 
at the contact edge when in service. In this connection there 
has come under observation a case where a glass-hard point 
bearing would not hold up under a load that was applied 
practically without impact, but when the temper of the con- 
tact point was drawn slightly it held without trouble. Be- 
sides the property of hardness, a knife edge should not be 
so brittle as to fracture as the result of an impact blow, 
but it must be tough and ductile in order to withstand the 
shocks occasioned in service. 

In connection with the requirements of knife-edges and 
bearings, it may not be without interest to consider the 
probable occurrence when a knife-edge and bearing are im- 
posed under load. Referring to Fig. 1, which shows the 
familiar form of knife-edge and bearing it is self-evident 
that the knife-edge E cannot sustain on a line contact the 
load imposed by the bearing B. Fig. 2 shows a hard bear- 
ing engaged with a soft knife-edge. Fig. 3 shows a soft 
bearing engaged with a hard knife-edge. Fig. 4 shows a 
bearing and its opposing knife-edge of the same material. 
It appears logical to allow the bearing to be deformed as 
much as the knife edge, as is indicated in Fig. 4 in order 
that the elastic properties of both parts may be utilized in 
the temporary deformation required to support the load. 
Therefore, the practice of making the bearing of the same 
material with the same treatment as the knife-edge seems 
justifiable, and in what follows the data given in regard 
to knife-edges might well be applied to bearings. 


_* Abstracted from a paper presented before the last convention of the 
National Scale Men’s Association at Chicago. 
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Another requirement that would be desirable, particularly 
in knife-edges of railroad track scales or other scales that 
are installed out of doors is that the material be non-cor- 
rosive. 


KNIFE-EDGE MATERIALS 


In the construction of knife-edges and bearings of track 
scales the choice of materials has been confined practically 
to steels. Until recently carbon steel was emploved almost 
exclusively, but at present the use of some alloy steels is 
attracting special attention. 

The properties of simple carbon steel depend almost en- 
tirely upon the amount of carbon content, which varies from 
about 0.10 to about 1.5 per cent. According to information 
furnished by scale manufacturers the practice has been, when 
carbon steel is used, to employ a steel containing about 1.20 
per cent carbon which when annealed will have an ultimate 
strength of 90,000 pounds per square inch and a Brinell 
hardness of 170. With heat treatment the ultimate strength 
square inch and the 


is approximately 120,000 pounds per 
hardness 400. 

Chromium and chromium-vanadium steels that have been 
employed in knife-edge construction may be obtained on the 
market under the name of “special Alloy Knife-edge and 
Pivot Steel.” 


They are very hard and tough and the com- 
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The Relation Between Knife-Edge Materials and 
Deformations. 


mercial grades as secured from the manufacturers in the an- 
nealed condition and in this state are supposed to have the 
following properties: 


DI GNOMES 9. 6ss vaseeceedeeareuneenseceees 100.000 Ib. per su. in. 
I, Eo awe nie dada lt sese ns ndeeccvesoeas 70,000 Ib. per sq. in. 
Pet. cant clengation $0 2 it.<.scciccccesccscsccecece 25 
POS Gent POGUEIOR 16 BLORs o.cccvrcssdivareasresece 50 


Heat treatment will approximately double the strength and 
hardness without altering the ductility. 

High speed steel has been used with success as a knife- 
edge material. There is nothing particular about it that 
would indicate its superiority over a chromium or a 
chromium-vanadium steel except the fact that it has been 
used with success. 

A combination of nickel and chromium as alloying ele- 
ments has apparently not been employed for knife-edges, 
yet nickel chromium steels have been developed that have, 
perhaps, combinations of physical properties in a higher 
degree than almost any other form of steel. In order to 
show the possibilities of a nickel chromium steel, the follow- 
ing example is cited. When quenched in oil from a temp- 
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erature of 1472 deg. F. 
ing properties: 
DN MUNIN faerie o.6 Wace Sos vs Sra ole « STAR em rare 


A specimen developed the follow- 


NE NN sla ores sends SS alan oo paein eas ee ewe. 289,440 Ib. per sq. in, 
De ae MNS go 60 65.6.5 5 605550500 oS Se ap eng ees 9.5 

Pes Che TORMEE TERI ao icee cece ee sinsigset ene 36.3 

FD III, ic Ko 60-5666 0.006 0c eb. cnwnn reese <* 425. 


The extremely high ultimate strength and elastic limit de- 
veloped in this steel together with an exceptional degree of 
ductility for a hardened steel suggests that the material is 
at least worthy of trial as a knife-edge material. 

There has recently been introduced commercially a prod- 
uct known as stellite, which appears to offer some unique 
possibilities in the way of knife-edge construction. Stellite, 
since it contains iron only as an impurity is not a steel. It 
is an extremely hard substance, which is practically immune 
from corrosion, even under the action of most acids; and it 
would therefore be very desirable for use as knife-edges of 
scales that are exposed to severe adverse conditions tending 
to cause corrosion. It requires no heat treatment and is so 
hard that it cannot be tooled. It is therefore, usually 
furnished in bars cast to approximately the desired shape 
and it is brought to the final shape by grinding. Stellite is 
rather brittle and is not adapted to resisting transverse 
strains, a fact, that would necessitate a knife-edge of stellite 
being supported throughout its entire length. 


ALLOWABLE DESIGN STRESSES FOR KNIFE-EDGES 


In considering the stresses that may be allowed in the 
design of knife-edges of railroad track scales, the most im- 
portant consideration is the stress per lineal inch of contact. 
The allowable stress for the transverse bending of knife- 
edges is of relatively minor importance as in a well-designed 
scale the knife-edges are reinforced so as not to be subject 
to transverse bending, except where the load carried by the 
knife-edge is relatively small. 

In the absence of experimental data, the stress per lineal 
inch of contact that may be allowed in the design of knife- 
edges, in order that they may last for a reasonable length 
of time, can be determined by judging from the performance 
of knife-edges in scales. In judging the performance of the 
knife-edges of any installation there are two considerations 
of prime importance: The actual capacity of the scale and 
the service required of it. Attention is called to the fact 
that scales have been. greatly over-rated, that is, the nominal 
- capacity as represented by the capacity available on the beam 
equipment is in nearly every case greatly in excess of the 
weight of the largest cars normally weighed over the scale. 

In addition to the weight of the cars weighed it is neces- 
sary to consider the number of cars weighed over the scale. 
It is evident that the knife-edges and other parts of a scale 
over which but a few cars per day are weighed, will with 
proper care and protection have a considerably longer life 
than a similar scale, which is called upon to weigh several 
hundred cars per day. 

It appears from the data available that a stress of 4,000 
Ib. per lin. in. of knife-edge contact for carbon steel for 
scales in heavy service is as high as may safely be assumed 
at the present time. It seems justifiable, however, that some 
of the alloy steels might be used at a stress higher than 4,000 
lb. per lin. in. However, for scales in heavy service a stress 
of 6,000 lb. per lin. in. is probably as high a value as could 
be justified even for the most suitable alloy steels. For 
scales over which but a few cars per day are weighed, a stress 
per lineal inch of knife-edge contact of not over 5,000 Ib. 
for carbon steel, and of not over 7,000 Ib. for the best of 
the more suitable alloy steels is probably the upper limit 
which should be attempted. 





A SUGGESTION TO CoMMUTERS.—When you stay in the 
office after hours don’t run for that 7:20 train until you 
have made sure that the railroad hasn’t taken it off. 
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MOBILIZATION OF THE NATIONAL GUARD 


The mobilization of the National Guard preparatory to 
its mustering into the federal service began on Sunday under 
an executive order in eleven states. The forces ordered out 
are the first of three increments, of which the others will fol- 
low on July 25 and August 5. The first movement of 
the guardsmen to the number of approximately 125,000 
will be from local armories to state mobilization camps, 
from which they will be sent to training camps located prin- 
cipally in the south, although in some cases they may be 
sent direct. ‘Transportation arrangements for the movement 
to state camps will be handled by the local railroads and 
quartermasters. ‘The later movement. to the training camps 
will be directed from Washington by the War Department 
and from the railroads’ standpoint by the central bureau of 
the Railroads’ War Board. The assignments of the Na- 
tional Guard troops to the training camps were announced 
by the War Department as follows: 

To Charlotte, N. C., division 5, from the States of Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
and Connecticut; to be called into Federal service on July 25. 

To Spartanburg, S. C., division 6, from the State of 
New York; to be called into Federal service on July 15. 

To Augusta, Ga., division 7, from the State of Pennsyl- 
vania; to be called into Federal service on July 15. 

To Anniston, Ala., division 8, from the States of Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, Delaware, New Jersey, and the District 
of Columbia; to be called into Federal service on July 25. 

To Greenville, S. C., division 9, from the States of Ten- 
nessee, North Carolina, and South Carolina; to be called into 
Federal service on July 25. 

To Macon, Ga., division 10, from the States of Alabama, 
Georgia and Florida; to be called into Federal service on 
August 5. 

To Waco, Tex., division 11, from the States of Wisconsin 
and Michigan; to be called July 15. 

To Houston, Tex., division 12, from the State of Illinois; 
to be called July 25. 

To Deming, N. Mex., division 13, from the States of 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Iowa, and Min- 
nesota; to be called July 15. 

To Fort Sill, Okla., division 14, from the States of Kansas 
and Missouri; to be called August 5. 

To Fort Worth, Tex., division 15, from the States of Texas 
and Oklahoma; to be called August 5. 

To Montgomery, Ala., division 16, from the States of 
Ohio and West Virginia; to be called July 15. 

To Hattiesburg, Miss., division 17, from the. States of 
Indiana and Kentucky; to be called August 5 

To Alexandria, La., division 18, from the States of Arkan- 
sas, Mississippi, and Louisiana; to be called August 5. 

To Linda Vista, Cal., division 19, from the States of 
California, Utah, Nevada, Colorado, Arizona and New 
Mexico; to be called August 5. 

To Palo Alto, Cal., division 20 from the States of Wash- 
ington, Montana, Idaho, Oregon and Wyoming; to be called 
on July 25. 

In addition to the camp sites previously mentioned in these 
columns, Hattiesburg, Miss., and Alexandria, La., have been 
selected and Charlotte, N. C., has been substituted for Fay- 
etteville, N. C., making a total of 16 in all. 





THE RAILWAYS OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—The Govern- 
ment railways of Western Australia comprise 3,332 miles of 
railway and 334 miles of sidings now open on the 3 ft. 6 in. 
gage, the capital cost of which has been £17,118,195 ($83,- 
194,428), including £3,898,856 ($18,948,440) for rolling- 
stock. Of the railway mileage 106 miles are double-track. 
The first government line opened in the state was that from 
the coast at Geraldton to Northampton, a length of 34 miles. 
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REDUCING ERRORS IN HANDLING L.C. L. 
FREIGHT 


During the eight months from April, 1916, to November, 
inclusive, the number of errors made in the handling of l.c.1. 
freight chargeable to station performance on the Eastern 
district of the Northern Pacific was reduced 11 per cent in 
spite of an increase of 36 per cent in the tonnage of this 
class of freight. This performance was the result of a 
campaign inaugurated by the Bureau of Efficiency having 
for its purpose the reduction of loss and damage claims 
arising from the handling of this class of business. The 
campaign was confined to the Eastern district at the begin- 
ning, this territory including five operating divisions with 
2,530 miles of line and 300 open freight stations, handling 
a total of over 86,000 tons lc.l. freight in November. 
There has been a relative decrease in the number of errors 
of this class on each division during this period and an 
actual decrease on all but one division. Likewise the num- 
ber of errors per 100 tons of l.c.l. freight handled has de- 
creased on all but one division, the net reduction for the 
district being 36 per cent, as shown in the table. This 
campaign is now being extended to other parts of the system. 
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tinuously and checks the loadings and the methods. of 
handling freight at stations and educates the employees 
regarding proper methods. At the more important stations 
periodical meetings are attended by the entire force of station 
and yard employees and also by those from adjacent stations. 
At these meetings different phases of the subject of claim 
prevention are discussed and co-operation is encouraged in 
every practicable manner. 

Investigations are confined to shipments valued at five 
dollars or more; this in the belief that if conditions leading to 
possible claims on these shipments are corrected the others 
will be taken care of automatically. Slightly over one-half 
of all the items exceed five dollars. The damages resulting 
from defective equipment are brought to the attention of 
the mechanical superintendent for remedy. All shortages 
resulting from pilferage and robbery are referred to the 
chief special agent. Errors on the part of shippers are 
brought directly to their attention either through the. traffic 
department or representatives of the Western Weighing and 
Inspection Bureau. In this way action is taken on every 
inefficiency involving over five dollars in amount. 

The report made to the division superintendent each 
month shows the total number of errors charged to each 






































PERFORMANCE SUMMARY OF FREIGHT CLAIM PREVENTION DEPARTMENT 
FOR APRIL, 1916, AS COMPARED WITH NOVEMBFRu 1916. 

TONS FORWARDED LCL FRT.HANDLED STATION ERRORS en ponent gegen 
Increase Inc rease Inc rease 
DIVISION April November me April November or April [November i ae 
Lake Superior} 12275 19999 -63. Inc, 66 94 242 Inc. 254 247 207 Dec, 
Saint Paul 30653 36987 221 Inc. 235 206 212 Dec. 277 256 e21 Dec. 
Minnesota 3936 7331 ~86 Inc, 69 54 022 Dec.| 1.75 274 1,01 Dec, 
Fargo 6484 4961 223 Dec, 95 79 017 Dec. 1.47 1.59 212 Inc, 
Dakota 9965 17085 .71 Inc. 140 101 228 Dec.} 1,40 059 -81 Dec. 

Mandan 45 47 204 Inc, 
T-0-T-A-L 63313 86363 +36 Inc.| 650 581 211 Dec, 1.03 267 236 Dec, 























21 # Increase in 0 S & D’s Issued 


79 % Increase in number of 0 S & D's Investigated 


A Summary of the Freight Claim Performance by Divisions 


The fundamental feature of the campaign is the thorough 
investigation of all errors to determine their cause and to 
endeavor to eliminate them in the future. An O. S. & D. 
investigator has been placed in each division superintendent’s 
office. He receives a copy of every O. S. & D. report issued 
by agents, each of which he investigates to ascertain the 
cause. When the investigation is complete the file is for- 
warded to the office of the Bureau of Efficiency at St. Paul, 
where it is reviewed by an expert and if approved is entered 
on the work sheets of this bureau. 

A monthly report of this work sheet is prepared and 
sent to all officers concerned. This sheet shows the num- 
ber and character of the errors charged to each station and 
also the names and positions of the parties at fault wherever 
it is possible to place the responsibility. If the error arises 


from a “man failure,” educational methods are applied, 
while if there is a case of improper methods or inadequate 
facilities the necessary attention is given to their improve- 
ment. 

A traveling representative is also employed on each gen- 
eral superintendent’s district who rides freight trains con- 


station, classified under 11 heads chargeable to stations and 
19 classes not chargeable in this way. The stations are also 
ranked on this report in the order of their performance. 
After the superintendent has had an opportunity to analyze 
his monthly reports he writes letters to the agents, trainmen 
and others interested in his territory informing them of the 
previous month’s performance. Where an employee is 
charged with an unusual number of errors his attention is 
called to this fact and he is warned to improve his 
methods. 

In addition to investigating all items. of over five dollars 
all loss and damage claims involving. settlements of $15 or 
more are referred to the Bureau of Efficiency for review and 
record and for such further educational -action as-may be 
considered advisable. Up to the present. time this freight 
claim. preventive work has been confined to 1.c.l. shipments, 
but it is expected that ultimately it will be expanded. to 
include all shipments. As a result of the Bureau’s activ- 
ities a reduction has been effected in the amounts paid for 
freight claims, which are now but eight mills per dollar of 
freight earnings as compared with 1.25 cents previously. 
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: A NEW COALING STATION ON THE ILLINOIS 
CENTRAL 


A new reinforced concrete coaling station of 600 tons 
capacity was recently placed in service at Effingham, II1., 
on the Illinois Central to replace an old timber structure 
of the trestle type. The new coaling station is the first re- 
inforced concrete plant to be installed on the Illinois Cen- 
tral, although several plants of the same type constructed 
of timber have been in use on that road for some time. 
While serving as a terminal coaling station for the branch 
of the Illinois Central extending from Effingham to In- 
dianapolis, it is essentially a way station, serving two main 
tracks and a passing track on the main line between Chicago 
and New Orleans, and delivering coal to all freight trains 
operating on the engine district between Champaign, IIL, 


£0 Ton dry sand tank. 
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Side and End Elevation of the Plant 


and Centralia. The average daily consumption is from 200 
to 250 tons, from which it is obvious that the capacity of 
the new layout allows for a considerable increase in the 
traffic. 

The plant consists essentially of a bin 33 ft. square, sup- 
ported on eight columns arranged in two rows along the 
two sides of the structure. The floor of the bin is shaped 
like a gable roof to deflect the coal to the outlets along the 
two sides and is supported on concrete girders spanning 
from column to column across the width of the bin. As 
shown in the drawing, the southbound main track cannot 
be served with coal from the bottom of the bin. To over- 
come this a separate coal pocket was provided with its bot- 
tom at a sufficient elevation to give the extension spouts the 
necessary pitch to reach the outer track. This upper pocket 
is 11 ft. 2 in. wide and occupies the full length of the bin. 
The outlets for this pocket are 12 ft. above those for the 
main pocket. The lower or main pocket of the bin is not 
subdivided and occupies the entire bin space except for 
the hoistway approximately 9 ft. square, through which the 
coal is hoisted to the top of the structure. 

The track hopper to receive the coal from cars is located 
below the ground level directly under the bin. The bottom 
of the bin and the columns which support it give sufficient 
clearance for the operation of cars through the structure on 
a track passing over the hopper. The coal is delivered from 
the track hopper into an elevator bucket of 21% tons capacity 
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by means of a Schraeder. measuring feeder which operates 
automatically with the movement of the bucket. The opera- 
tion of a hoist bucket is also automatic. It is raised and 
lowered’ by a Rands electric traction hoist which reverses 
direction when the bucket reaches the top or bottom of a 
shaft through the agency of a Cutler-Hammer automatic 
controller. 

The arrangement of spouts at the top of the bin is such 
that the coal falls directly on the partition at the back of 
the upper pocket. In consequence most of the coal goes 
into the latter until it is filled, when the heaping up of the 
coal causes it to fall into the lower pocket. 

The plant is built entirely of non-combustible materials. 
The house covering the top of the bin and the hoist house 
at the track level have structural steel frames covered with 
No. 20 gage black corrugated iron. A metal spiral stair- 
case provides means of communication between the ground 
level and the headhouse. The construction of the new 
coaling station was started in August, 1916, and was well 
under way when a fire on November 19 destroyed, the old 
timber coal dock. Temporary coal pockets, filled by a grab 
bucket, handled by a Brownhoist locomotive crane, were in- 
stalled to serve until the new station could be completed. 
Special efforts were made to hurry the work on the new 
station and it was placed in service about January 15, 1917. 

It is expected that the new coaling station will serve coal 
to locomotives at a material reduction from the cost of 
operating the old plant which averaged from six to seven 














Coaling Station from the Passing Track Side 


cents per ton. The new station has not been in use a suffi- 
cient length of time to permit of the compilation of cost 
data, but results secured on the Illinois Central with stations 
of the same type indicate that the cost of handling coal will 
not exceed three cents per ton including the cost of break- 
ing up lumps of coal to pass them through the breaker bars 
covering the track hopper. The plant was built by the 
Roberts & Schaefer Company, Chicago, under the general 
directicn of A. S. Baldw-n, chief engineer of the Illinois 
Central. 


RussIA TO SAVE DayLicHt.—All clocks in Russia were 
advanced one hour on July 14 under the daylight saving 
plan which has been adopted by the prov:sional government. 
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KEROSENE AS FUEL FOR RAILWAY MOTOR 
CARS 


The McKeen Motor Car Company, Omaha, Neb., has de- 
veloped a method for using kerosene instead of gasolene as 
fuel in its railway motor car engines. Cars operating 
with this fuel have been in use for about two months and 
the results are reported to be satisfactory in all respects. 
The use of kerosene effects a saving of 74 per cent of the 
cost of fuel as compared with gasolene and a reduction in 
the cost of operation per train-mile of 31 per cent. There 
is no appreciable increase in the cost of maintenance, a little 
more attention from the motorman being all that is required. 

The successful use of kerosene is the result of a series of 
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is substituted. The trouble which is sometimes encountered 
with the lubrication of internal combustion engines. when 
kerosene is used as a fuel has been satisfactorily overcome. 

The first car equipped to use gasolene was a steel passenger 
car weighing 65,000 lb. It has a 200-horsepower, 6-cylinder 
engine, of the variable speed type. At the present time it is 
in branch line local passenger service, making an average of 
210 miles a day. Since kerosene has been substituted for 
gasolene on this run there has been an increase of from 25 
to 50 per cent in the mileage per gallon of fuel. The power 
developed on grades is materially increased and the motor- 
man has expressed satisfaction on account of the greater ease 
in making the scheduled running time. It is felt that the 
slight additional complication of parts and the increase in 








Engine of McKeen Motor Car Which Uses Kerosene as Fuel 


experiments carried on during the past five years by this 
company. Various grades of distillate have been used for 
about two years and the latest developments have made it 
possible to go a step farther and utilize kerosene. The 
operation of kerosene carburetors was found to be unsatis- 
factory. In the present design one carburetor of the multiple 
jet type is applied to each cylinder. The kerosene is atom- 
ized and delivered to the cylinder with a mixture of tempered 
air, there being eight nozzles for each cylinder. When run- 
ning light only one nozzle per cylinder is used, the others 
coming into action when the throttle is opened. Through the 
use of one carburetor for each cylinder the manifold has 
heen eliminated. The supply of hot and cold air can be 
regulated and for use on heavy grades water jets are provided. 
Kerosene does not mix with air as readily as distillates or 
gasolene, but the use of tempered air and mechanical means 
of regulating the quantity as well.as atomizing the fuel make 
it possible to secure the proper explosive mixture under all 
conditions. To avoid undue complications in control the 
engine is started on gasolene and after it is in motion kerosene 


the cost of the apparatus is insignificant as comared with the 
economy which has been obtained by the use of kerosene. 


SYNDICATE May Buy Cuaco Rattway Line.—According 
to press despatches, an American syndicate has offered to 
purchase the Chaco railways from the Argentine government 
for the sum expended for their construction and to undertake 
to extend the system into Bolivia. The construction of the 
Chaco railways was undertaken by the Argentine government 
to exploit the vast territories of the Chaco and Formosa sec- 
tions, a large portion of which is still covered with unex- 
plored forests. With that object a comprehensive railway 
scheme was drawn up in 1905 and the work on the lines be- 
gun. ‘They consist of two penetration railways, starting from 
the banks of the Rio Parana, and running parallel to its 
larger tributaries. The activity displayed in both Argentina 
and Bolivia in the extension of railway lines into the Gran 
Chaco is considered as marking this vast, unsettled territor) 
in the center of the continent as area in which great develop 


ment will be witnessed within the next few vears. 
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According to a recent announcement of the Chicago & North 
Western, 79 employees have entered army or navy service. 
There have been enlistnrents from practicaily all departments. 


Representative Adamson of Georgia, chairman of the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, has introduced 
in Congress a bill to provide for the exchange of railroad 
transportation for advertising. 


The Lower House of Congress on July 13 voted to insist on 
the House amendments to the freight priority bill, as passed by 
the Senate; and Representatives Adamson, Sims and Esch were 
appointed conferees on. behalf of the House. The Senate had 
previously appointed its conferees. 


During the conferences between representatives of the steel 
companies and the government officers in Washington last week 
Secretary of Commerce Redfield perfected an arrangement with 
the steel manufacturers by which steel will be more promptly 
furnished for the completion of railway cars and locomotives 
now being built, and which have been somewhat delayed because 
of the preference given to orders of the government for steel. 


A meeting of operating officers and watch inspectors of the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas lines was held at Dallas, Tex., on 
June 26 and 27. Matters pertaining to watches of employees 
subject to time service regulations, the maintenance of watch 
records, and the rendition of proper reports were considered. 
Among those who participated in the discussion were Webb C. 
Ball, general time inspector, and W. F. Hayes, superintendent 
of time service. 


The Baltimore & Ohio announces another anti-spitting day. 
Slips will be placed in every seat of day coaches, pointing out the 
menace to public health in the persistence of this practice, and 
embodying a polite request that public opinion itself put the 
stamp of its disapproval upon the obnoxious habit. It is not 
easy for trainmen openly to call offenders’ attention to the rule, 
therefore the slips are adopted as affording the best medium of 
counteracting the spitting evil. 


Alton B. Parker, acting as arbitrator, has decided that the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford shall pay to Charles S. 
Mellen, former president of the road, $95,000 to reimburse him 
for expenses incurred in law suits growing out of his con- 
nection with the railroad. Judge Parker decides that Mellen is 
not entitled to $60.000 for two years services as adviser since 
he retired from the presidency. Soon after Mr. Mellen left the 
road he wrote a letter saying that he had decided not to accept 
the directors’ offer of $30,000 a year; and the arbitrator decides 
that he must abide by this waiver. 


An Advisory Committee on Terminal Facilities has been ap- 
pointed by the general munitions board of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense to promote the orderly, rapid and careful loading 
of vessels with munitions and supplies required by our armies 
in Europe and by the Allies. Francis L. Stuart, of New York, 
formerly chief engineer of the Baltimore & Ohio, is chairman 
of the committee, which will at once begin consideration of these 
problems. It is expected that new terminals will be established 
at the principal ports, especially for the assembling and loading 
of supplies designed for the overseas forces, and those of the 
Allies, so as to relieve existing terminals, with a view to pre- 
venting freight embargoes and congestion. 


A controversy between the railroads and the shopmen employed 
on the southeastern railroads, involving about 25,000 men, who 
demanded an increase of 10 cents an hour and an eight-hour day, 
has been referred to the United States Department of Labor for 
mediation, with an agreement on the part of both the employers 
and the men to abide by the decision of the Secretary of Labor 
in case the conciliators of the department are not able to effect 
a settlement. The railroads offered increases amounting to six 
cents an hour, with an eight-hour day, for about 90 per cent 
of the men involved, but this was not accepted by the men 


and a strike had been called, to become effective last Thursday, 
when the mediation agreement was reached. The wage increase 


will amount to about $1,000,000 a year, for the roads involved, 
for each cent per hour; six cents an hour would mean six million 


dollars. 


Henry W. Hodge, a member of the New York State Public 
Service Commission, First district (New York City), is going 
to France as a bridge engineer for the government, having ac- 
cepted a commission as major in the Engineering Reserve Corps. 
After a conference with the governor, Mr. Hodge declined a 
commission as major some weeks ago, but has now yielded to 
a second request. He has to relinquish important duties in con- 
nection with the construction of the subways in New York City. 
Mr. Hodge, senior member of the firm of Boller, Hodge & 
Baird, has been a member of the Public Service Commission 
since January, 1916. He entered the firm of Boller, Hodge & 
Baird in 1895. This firm has designed many important bridges 
and other structures, including cantilevers at Pittsburgh, the 
Municipal bridge across the Mississippi river at St. Louis, three 
bridges across the Connecticut, for the state of Connecticut, and 
the Singer and Metropolitan buildings in New York City. 





A Correction 


In the article entitled “Railway Men Organized for Foreign 
Service,” published in the special war number of the Railway 
Age Gazette on June 22, the former connection of C. M. Ander- 
son, second lieutenant in the First Reserve Engineers, now sta- 
tioned at New York, was incorrectly given as superintendent of 
safety of the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, Nashville, 
Tenn. 


Pennsylvania Electric Locomotive 


In the article describing the Pennsylvania’s new electric loco- 
motive, which was published in the Railway Age Gasette of 
June 8, on page 1199, the fact that the electrical equipment was 
supplied by the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa., was omitted through oversight. This 
company provided the motors and all electrical apparatus and 
equipment used on this locomotive. 


Car Shortage Again Reduced 


That the railroads are providing a much more nearly ade- 
quate transportation service for all classes of freight is indi- 
cated by the fact that the unfilled car orders, or what is called 
the “car shortage,” show a reduction on June 30 of nearly 
50 per cent from the situation on May 1, according to a 
statement by the Railroads’ War Board. The unfilled car 
orders on May 1 were 148,627; on June 1 they were 106,649, 
and on June 30 they had been reduced to 77,144. 

Reports just compiled by the War Board also show that 
the railroads, in their co-operative effort to realize the maxi- 
mum of transportation efficiency, have already effected an 
extraordinary improvement in the amount of coal handled. 
As its first important official act, the board directed that 
railroads should give preference to the movement of coal. 
Reports to the Geological Survey, just available, show that 
in June the railroads of the country hauled 750,323 cars of 
bituminous coal—an increase of 26.2 per cent over June 
last year. 

“In this emergency, when the railroads are making the 
utmost effort to give the maximum freight service,” the state- 
ment says, “it is gratifying to the Railroads’ War Board to 
be able to report the fine co-operation they are receiving from 
regulating bodies and shippers in all parts of the country. 
The effect of this co-operation and effort is to be seen in 
the foregoing statement of results.” 
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Meeting of Telegraph Superintendents Postponed 


On account of the present international situation the execu- 
tive committee of the Association of Railway Telegraph Super- 
intendents has postponed indefinitely the annual meeting, which 
was to have been heid at Washington, D. C., on September 18. 
The committee has also decided to call a special meeting of the 
association in Chicago for a short session of one or two days 
during the month of November. This meeting will be strictly 
a business session free from entertainment. All committees will 
be expected to continue their work as far as possible, and be 
prepared to present reports for discussion and action at the pro- 
posed meeting in Chicago. 


One Hundred Chief Clerks 


The chief clerks of departments in the Baltimore & Ohio gen- 
eral offices at Baltimore, Md., have formed an association for 
closer business and social relations, and will gather at luncheons 
once a week, on Wednesdays. There are in this building more 
than 100 chiefs of clerical forces, including representatives of 
the executive offices and subdivisions of the various departments. 

The committee in charge of the organization consists of T. 
Carroll Roberts, president’s office, chairman; C. E. Hanson, con- 
troller’s office; C. G. Martin, general manager’s office; E. W. 
Murray, freight traffic department; John Peach, motive power 
department; and E. R. Sparks, chief engineer’s ‘office. 

Officers of the company will be invited to address the members 
concerning different phases of railroad operation. No dues will 
be charged, the intention being to make the gatherings informal. 
The association is designed to serve as a clearing house through 
which the chief clerks will be able to work out plans of office 
organization, employment of assistants and other matters re- 
lating to their work. 


New York City Subways 


The New Yerk State Public Service Commission, First dis- 
trict, expects within 10 days to have the New York Consoli- 
dated Railroad Company operating subway trains in Broadway, 
Manhattan. Local trains will begin running between Canal 
street on the south and Fourteenth street on the north. The 
New York Consolidated Railroad Company is the operating 
company of the New York Municipal Railway Corporation, 
which operates the Fourth Avenue subway in Brooklyn and the 
Brooklyn elevated lines. At first operation will be by trains 
coming from the Fourth avenue (Brooklyn) subway over the 
Manhattan bridge, and thence running through the new Canal 
Street subway to Broadway, and thence north to Fourteenth 
street. In the fall it is expected that the service will be ex- 
tended northward to Thirty-fourth street and to Forty-second 
street; and before the close of the vear it may be extended 
southward from Canal street in Broadway to the City Hall or 
further south. It will be more than a year before this Broadway 
subway will be finished to its northern and southern termini, 
both of which will be in Brooklyn. 


Grade Crossing Signs in Connecticut 


By a law, No. 373, which has been adopted in Connecticut, all 
cities, towns and boroughs in that state are required to main- 
tain cautionary signs approaching railroad grade crossings—at 
a distance of 300 ft. to 500 ft.—the signs, however, to be fur- 
nished by the railroad company. Connecticut thus follows the 
lead of New Hampshire, and the design of sign prescribed is the 
standard which has been approved by the American Railway 
Association and by the National. Association of Railroad Com- 
missioners. By the same law the Public Utilities Commission 
is directed to investigate, and where deemed advisable is em- 
powered to designate certain crossings as “stop” crossings, where 
self-propelled vehicles must be brought to a stop before passing 
over the tracks: and at such crossings the commission may 
require the railroad company to erect and maintain signs within 
the limits of its right of way. The cautionary sign is to bear 
the letters “RR,” and the stop sign is to be lettered stop. The 
commission may require the stop sign to be lighted at night 
or to be accompanied by a red light. The commission, on peti- 


tion of a municipality, may make reasonable exceptions to the 
The municipality which neglects to comply with the law, 


law. 
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unless released by the commission, is to forfeit one dollar for 
each day of neglect. Any person damaging a sign or extinguish- 
ing a light will be liable to a fine of $10, or to imprisonment for 
30 days, or both. 





Labor from Porto Rico 


At a recent conference between representatives of the De- 
partment of Labor and of the railroads, the fact was developed 
that there are in Porto Rico a number of men, estimated at 
50,000, lacking regular work who could be brought to this 
country and used for railroad and agricultural purposes, pro- 
vided ocean transportation could be secured and proper condi- 
tions of work could be assured. The Railroads’ War Board 
has issued a circular to the railroads calling attention to this 
fact, for the purpose of ascertaining whether any railroads de- 
sire to avail themselves of this plan of obtaining labor in order 
that, upon the total number being ascertained, a concrete propo- 
sition may be made by the Department of Labor to the other 
departments interested, fo provide the necessary ocean trans- 
portation. The representatives of the Department of Labor 
have named informally the following conditions: 

The railroad companies should make their requisitions for 
labor through the Department of Labor, stating how many 
workers are needed and where, how long the work will last, 
and the wages, hours and living conditions. The companies 
should furnish free transportation for the workers from the 
port of entry to the place of work, feeding them en route. If 
engaged to work six months or more and the workers fill their 
part of the contract, if they then desire to return to Porto 
Rico they should be given free transportation to the nearest 
port to Porto Rico; that the workers, or so many of them as so 
desire, be allowed to work for the farmers along the lines of 
the companies hiring them in the cultivating and harvesting of 
the crops; after such harvesting they be allowed to return to 
work for the railroads; that the workers will not be used in any 
sense as strike breakers during industrial disputes between em- 
ployers and employees. 


Pooling. Cars at Freight Houses 


One of the plans introduced by the Chicago committee of the 
Commission on Car Service, which was recently organized, is 
a scheme whereby roads in the Chicago switching district can 
utilize each other’s empty cars for loading at freight houses, 
with the understanding that they will return a like number of 
empty cars the following week. This method of car equaliza- 
tion saves unnecessary switching and obviates the necessity of 
refusing freight on account of a lack of available cars. The car 
balance sheet for the period extending from July 1 to July 7, 
inclusive, shows that 1,127 empty box cars were exchanged be- 
tween local freight houses in Chicago territory by 13 of 25 
roads operating in that territory. Complete reports from all 
of the roads are expected to be received as soon as the work 
of the committee becomes more completely organized. D. I. 
Forsythe, formerly general car accountant of the Wabash, is 
vice-chairman in charge of detail work of the Chicago com- 
mittee, and H. E. Byram, vice-president of the Burlington, is 
chairman. 

The St. Louis committee of the Commission on Car Service 
intends to inaugurate a similar plan in the St. Louis switching 
district, and proposes later to extend the plan to cover in- 
dustries as well as freight houses. A special committee has been 
appointed consisting of John Fitzgerald, superintendent of the 
Louisville & Nashville; Robert Rice,. general superintendent of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, and M. B. Casey, superin- 
tendent of transportation of the Wabash, to formulate rules to 
be followed in the matter of equalizing the box car supply when 
the pool becomes effective. 

The St. Louis committee of the Commission on Car Service 
is headed by John Cannon, acting general superintendent of 
transportation of the Missouri Pacific, and has as its other 
members, M. B. Casey, B. G. Fallis, general superintendent of 
the Southern;.C. S. Millard, superintendent of the Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis; Wm. Atwill, superintendent of 
the Illinois Central; C. W. Woods, assistant to the vice-president 
of the Pennsylvania Lines, and W. Mosby, assistant to the vice- 
president of the St. Louis Southwestern. 
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Courtesy of the Pass Privilege 


Elisha Lee, general manager of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
has sent to each employee of the road a leaflet on this subject, 
which says: “In view of the reduction in passenger train service, 
required as a war measure to aid in the movement of troops, gov- 
ernment supplies and freight, all employees riding on passes 
should be especially careful in observing their courteous obliga- 
tion not to occupy seats when pay passengers are standing. An 
employee using a pass is enjoying a privilege of transportation. 
A passenger holding a ticket has bought and paid for a right 
of transportation, which must be regarded as in every way 
superior. 

“Under war conditions, trains will at times unavoidably be 
crowded. It may not always be possible to give every pas- 
senger a seat, but certainly none should stand while railroad 
men, holding passes, are seated. The obligation of an em- 
ployee in such a case is plain, and rests upon the principles of 
courtesy and right. It may be performed without embarrass- 
ment to anyone, and without attracting needless attention, by 
simply arising and moving quietly to another part of the car 
or train. 

“The success of the railroads in coping with the great burdens 
which the war is laying upon them depends very largely upon 
their ability to retain the confidence and win the co-operation 
of the public. Every employee who shows courtesy and con- 
sideration helps toward this end; every one who fails in these 
respects hinders it. 

“Here is a chance to help!” 


Alaska Coal 


The Eska Creek coal mine, located in the Manatuska coal 
fields, Alaska, was bought on June 18 by the Alaska Engineering 
Commission, and formally taken over from the private concern, 
which has been operating it for several months. The purpose 
of the commission in purchasing the mine is to secure an ade- 
quate supply of coal for the construction and operation of the 
government railroad. This object was attainable only through 
the operation of the mine on a larger scale, and by the installa- 
tion of proper facilities. The commission will also take steps 
at once to open the mine in Chickaloon, and the necessary ma- 
chinery will be installed as soon as the railroad reaches that 
point, probably in August. It is not the intention of the gov- 
ernment to remain in the coal mining business permanently, but 
when the mines have been opened sufficiently to supply the 
large tonnage needed by the commission, it is proposed to lease 
them to private parties in accordance with the provisions of 
the coal leasing regulations. 

. A press despatch from Seward, Alaska, July 14, announces 
the discovery of a four-foot seam of coal, close to the govern- 
ment railroad, at Mile 175. | 

The Secretary of the Interior on July 14 asked Congress for 
an additional appropriation of $4,000,000 for construction on the 
Alaska Government Railroad in order to close a gap in the main 
line and to hasten the opening of the Matunuska coal fields. This 
is in addition to a $10,000,000 appropriation recently authorized 
by Congress. 


Women on the New York Central 


Women have made “a splendid start” on the New York Cen- 
tral, according to a statement made by an officer of the road. 
A gang of thirty women, under direction of a woman book- 
keeper, is employed at Collinwood, Ohio, in sorting 3,000 tons 
of scrap metal. They do the work as well as men, and appear 
to like it. The woman who does the same work as a man will 
get the same pay. Those women who are sorting scrap get an 
average of $2.50 a day. 

The number of women employed in the auditing department 
has been increased; and there are many in the car record office. 
Some are being trained in the purchasing department, to sell 
tickets, and to act as watchmen at railroad crossings. In the 
shops women are learning to run lathes, drills and other small 
tools, and women will be employed as assistants in stations. One 
woman has been in the service as watcher at a railroad crossing 
for the last ten years. 

Vice-president A. T. Hardin says: “Our present work is cen- 
tered largely in organization and training. The women we are 
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training are in Many instances relatives of our employees. They 
have taken up railroad work eagerly and energetically. Their 
contribution to the industrial welfare of the country will be of 
tremendous benefit to women. Many women have extraordinary 
energy and power for constructive work, which has never been 
put to practical use. The war gives them an opportunity to serve 
their country and themselves. Sir Robert Borden, premier of 
Canada, was anti-suffrage until the war sent men to the front 
and put women at work in their places; and in a speech recently 
he said: ‘Canada owes her salvation to her women.’ 

“The New York Central has about 85,000 employees, but many 
of them through the nature of their work are exempt from the 
draft. Many railroad men have volunteered, however. Two 
hundred of our finest mechanics have volunteered in engineering 
regiments, which will work on the railways of France. . . .” 


Rules for Conservation of Food on Dining Cars 


The Railroads’ War Board has adopted resolutions pledg- 
ing the committee and its individual members to put into 
effect rules for the conservation of food on dining cars, as 
worked out between Herbert Hoover, United States food ad- 


‘ministrator, and representatives of the commissary depart- 


ments of the railroads. The regulations were the result of 
a suggestion made by President E. V. Baugh of the Railway 
Dining Car Superintendents’ Association and were presented 
by Mr. Hoover to the members of the railroads’ Special 
Committee on National Defense at a recent meeting in Wash- 
ington. The food administration rules suggested for dining 
cars are as follows: 

“Your cordial and thoughtful co-operation is earnestly re- 
quested in helping to win the war by conserving. our food. Each 
one has a part to play. If we cannot fight we can avoid waste 
and eat wisely and in accord with our country’s needs. All 
food served on the table.and not eaten is wasted. 

“1. All wheat bread and butter portions are to consist of 
not more than two medium sized slices of bread or toast and 
one pad of butter, and a charge should be made for them. 
A charge should also be made for all crackers or biscuits. 
Charge for each extra pad of butter. 

“2. Serve no wheat bread, 
lunch or breakfast. Use instead corn 
corn muffins, corn cakes, fried mush, rye bread, oatmeal, 
oat cakes, buckwheat cakes, rice cakes. Serve honey and 
syrups with cereal stuffs whenever possible as substitutes 
for cream and sugar. 

“3. Make tarts instead of pie, leaving off bottom or top 
crust. 

“4. AVOID ENTIRELY use of wheat bread, toasted, to 
be served under chops, squabs, chickens, entrees, game, etc. 

“5. Serve beef, mutton or pork not more than once per 
day. REDUCE SIZE OF ALL MEAT PORTIONS BY 
ONE-HALF, making same charge for second portion. The 
average meat portion should not exceed five ounces served. 


or wheat cakes for 
bread (baked thin), 


crackers 


Increase fish and sea food courses and make _ specialties 
of them. 
“Make special dishes of hashes, cooked-over meats, 


croquettes, etc., to avoid waste. 

“6. Serve chickens, eggs, pigeons, squabs, rabbit, fish. 

“7. Serve NO VEAL, lamb, squab- 
turkeys. 

“8. Serve cottage cheese. 

“6 USE NO BUTTER IN 
animal fats or vegetable oils. 
tions with special charge. 

“10. Serve liberal portions of all vegetables and fruits in 
season. Encourage’ use of potatoes. Make a specialty of 
baked beans and brown bread. 

“11. Avoid waste by serving smaller portions, particularly 
of bread, butter, meats, milk, cream, sweets.” 

The rules had previously been submitted to the advisory 
committee on alimentation and the experts in utilization and 
conservation associated with the work of the food: admin- 
istration. The war board in its resolutions also expressed 
hearty approval of the work in which Mr. Hoover is engaged 
and extended its thanks for his“appearance before the com- 
mittee. Details of the plan to put the rules into effect were 
to be worked out by a special committee of the Dining Car 
Superintendents’ Association. 


squab-chickens or 


COOKING. Fry foods in 
Serve cream in individual por- 











MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS 


The following list gives names of secretaries, dates of next or regular 
meetings and places of meeting of those associations which will meet during 
the next three months. The full list of meetings and conventions is pub- 
lished only in the first issue of the Railway Age Gazette for each month, 


\MERICAN ASSOCIATION OF DintnGc Car SuPERINTENDENTS.—H. C. Board- 
man, D. L. & W., Hoboken, N. J. ext convention, to have been 
held October 22-24, 1917, San Francisco, ( Cal., indefinitely postponed. 

\MERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC Orricers. W. C. Hope, C. 
%. R. of N. J., 143 Liberty St., New York. Next meeting, October 
16-17, St. Louis. 

AMERICAN RaiLway Bripce aANp BuILpInG ASSOCIATION. . A. Lichty, C. & 
N. W., Chicago. Next convention, October 16-18, 1917, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

AMERICAN Society oF Civil ENciInEERs.—Chas, Warren Hunt, 220 W. 57th 
St., New York. Regular meetings, Ist and 3d Wednesday in month, 


220 W. 57th St., New York. 

ASssociATION OF RatLway TELEGRAPH SUPERINTENDENTS.—W. L. Connelly, 
Supt. of Telegraph, Indiana Harbor Belt, Gibson, Ind. Next annual 
meeting to have been held September 18, 1917, Washington, D. C., 
indefinitely postponed. 

CANADIAN Raitway CLus.—James Powell, 
Lambert (near Montreal), Que. Regular meetings, 2d Tuesday in 
month, except June, July and August, Windsor Hotel, Montreal, Que. 

CANADIAN SOcIETY or Civit ENGINEERS.—Clement H. McLeod, 176 ’Mans- 
field St., Montreal, Que. Regular meetings, lst Thursday in October, 
November, December, February, March and April. Annual meeting, 
January, Montreal. 

Car Foremen’s Association oF Cuicaco.—Aaron Kline, 841 Lawlor Ave., 
Chicago. Regular meetings, 2d Monday in month, except June, July 
and August, Hotel La Salle, Chicago. 

CentraL Rartway Cius.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York. Regu- 
lar meetings, 2d Friday in January, May, September and November. 
Annual dinner, 2d Thursday in March, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 


except July and August, 


arand Trunk, P. O. Box 7, St. 


Cuier INTERCHANGE Car_ INSPECTORS’ AND Car ForEMEN’s ASSOCIATION.— 
R. McMunn, New York Central, Albany, N. Y. Next conven- 
tion, September, 1917, St. Louis. 


Cincinnati Rattway CLu Sl Boutet, Chief Interchange Inspector, Cin’ ti 





Rys., 101 Carew Bldg., Cincinnati. Regular meetings, 2d Tuesday, 
February, May, September and November, Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati. 
ENGINEERS’ Society OF WESTERN PENNSYLV : iles, 568 
Union Arcade Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular meetings, lst and 3rd 
Tuesday, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
GENERAL SUPERINTENDENTS’ AssocIATION OF CuiIcaco.—A. M. Hunter, 321 


Chicago. 
month, 


Grand Central Station, 
ceding 3d Thursday in 
Chicago. 
INVESTMENT BANKERS’ 
W. Monroe St., 
Baltimore, Md. 


Regular meetings, Wednesday, pre- 
Room 1856, Transportation Bldg., 


Association OF AmMerica.—Frederick R. Fenton, 11 
Chicago. Annual convention, October 1-3, 1917, 


MAINTENANCE OF Way ANbD Master Patnters’ ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED 
* STATES AND CANADA F. W. Hager, Fort Worth & Denver City, Fort 
Worth, Tex. Next convention, October 16-18, 1917, Cleveland, "Ohio. 
Nationa Assocrtation oF RatLway CoMMIssIONERS.—Jas. B. Walker, 120 
Broadway, New York City. Next annual convention, October 16, 


1917, Washington, 1D. C. 
New EncoLanp Rarrroap Cius.—W. E. 


ton, Mass. Regular meeting, 
July, pusuet and September, 

New Y . Vought, 95 Liberty St., 

Regular meeting, 3d Friday in month, except June, July and August, 
29 W. 39th St., New York. 

Nracara Frontier Car Men’s Assoctation.—Geo. A. J. Hochgrebe, 623 
Brisbane Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. ore, 3d Wednesday in month, 
New York Telephone Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Paciric Raitway Crius.—W. S. Wollner, Assistant to Chief Engineer, 

Northwestern Pacific R. R., San Francisco, Cal. 

AssocIATION OF RarLroAp OrrFicers.—F. C. 

Temple Bldg., Peoria, Ill. 

Jefferson Hotel, Peoria. 

Rartroap Ciur or Kansas Crty.—Claude Manlove, 1008 Walnut St., Kansas 
City, Mo. Regular meetings, 3d Saturday in month, se "City. 

Rartway Crus or Pitrspurcu.—J. B. Anderson, Room 207, x. R. Sts, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular meetings, 4th Friday in bi Ry "except June, 
Tuly and August, Pittsburgh Commercial Club Rooms, Colonial-Annex 
Hotel, Pittsburgh. 

Rartway Fire Protection Assocration.—C. B. Edwards, office of the presi- 
dent’s assistant, Seaboard Air Line, Norfolk, Va. Next meeting, 
October 2-4, 1917, St. Louis, Mo. 

Rar~way Rear Estate Association. 
C. & O., Richmond, Va. Next 
Mirn. 

Raitway SiGnat Assocration.—C,. C, 
Pa. Next annual convention, September, 


Cade, Jr., 683 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
2d Tuesday in month, except June, 


Boston. 
New York. 





Stewart, 410 Masonic 
Regular meetings, 3d Thursday in month, 


PEORIA 


ae 


convention, 


Morrison, Assistant Engineer, 
October, 1917, Duluth, 


Rosenberg, Myers Bldg., pao, 
1917, Atlantic City, 


RicumMonp Rartroap CLus.—F Robinson, C. & O., Richmond, “- 
: Regular meetings, 2d Monday in month, except June, July and 
August. 


AND MAINTENANCE OF Way Assocration.—P. J. McAndrews, 
W., Sterling, Ill. Next annual convention, September 18-21, 
1917, Motel "Auditorium, a 0. 
Str. Lovis Rarrway Crius.—B Fr auenthal, Union Station, St. Louis, 
Mo. Regular meetings, “od Friday in month, except June, July and 
August, St. Louis 
SignaL APPLIANCE AssocraTion.—F. W. Edmunds, 3868 Park Ave., New 
York. Meetings with annual convention Railway Signal Association. 
SoutHern & SouTHWESTERN RatLway Crius.—A,. J. Merrill, Grand Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga. Regular meetings, 3d Thursday, January, March, May, 
July, September, November, 10 a. m., Piedmont Hotel, Atlanta. 
Trarric Cius oF Cutcaco.—W. H. Wharton, La Salle Hotel, Chicago. 
TrarFric Crus or New Yorx.—C. A. Swope, 291 Broadway, New York. 


RoapM te 
& 


Regular meetings, last Tuesday in eg except June, July and 
August, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 
TraFric Crus or Pittssurcn.—D. L. Wells, Gen’l Ag’t, Erie R. R., 1924 


Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Meetings bi-monthly, Pittsburgh. 

TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ AssocrIATION.— O. Thompson, N. Y. C. R. R., 

leveland, Ohio. Next convention, September, 1917, Chicago. 

Soctety OF ENGINEERS.—Frank Moore, 1111 ‘Newhouse Bldg., 

Salt Lake City, Utah. Regular meetings, 3d Friday in month, ex- 

cept July and August, Salt Lake City. : 

Western Canapa Rartway Crius.—L. Kon, Immigration Agent, Grand 
Trunk Pacific, Winnipeg, Man. Regular meetings, 2d Monday, ex- 
cept Tune, July and Aueust. Winnipeg. 

Western Rattway Crvs.—T. Taylor, 1112 Karpen Blde., 

Regular meetines, 3d Monday in month, except June, 
August, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 


UTAH 


Chicago. 
July and 
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Railroads in Colorado, Florida and Utah have withdrawn their 
applications for authority to make a 15 per cent increase in 
intrastate freight rates. 


The Mobile & Ohio has taken off its 
schedules of through trains are now 
sengers can eat at stations. 


dining cars, and the 
so arranged that pas- 


Southern Pacific agents, who are now engaged in a carloading 
contest, are appealing to shippers and consignees to utilize Sun- 
days and holidays in order to release freight cars on their sid- 
ings. It is pointed out that a genuine emergency exists, and 
that emergency measures should be taken. 


Shipments of anthracite coal for the month of June estab- 
lished a new record not only for that month, but totaled a figure 
which is the greatest in the history of the industry. The state- 
ment of the Anthracite bureau says that shipments amounted to 
7,049,037 tons, an increase over the preceding month of 131,512 
tons. 


The Lehigh Valley reports that in the six months ending 
June 30 it carried a total of 4,297,925 tons of the larger or do- 
mestic sizes of coal; and the total carried by the road in June, 


all sizes (1,347,205 tons), was about 35 per cent more than in 
June the preceding year. 
A. G. Thomason, demurrage commissioner for New England 


reports that the average detention of freight cars by consignees 
in that territory in the month of May was 1.60 days per car, 
as compared with 1.99 days per car in May of last year. The 
number of cars reported was about the same in both years, a 
little over 300,000. Mr. Thomason calculates this saving in time 
as equivalent to an addition of 3,872 cars to the available stock 
of cars in New England for the month. 


The Council of National Defense recommends that the Fed- 
eral Shipping Board build barges and tow boats, for use on 
navigable inland waters, the boats to be sold to private parties. 
The Committee on Inland Water Transportation reports that 
canal and river boats are scarce; and the present recommenda- 
tion is made as indicating the only means of carrying out the 
government’s idea of using inland waterways for the purpose 
of transporting freight to relieve the overburdened railways. 


The American Express Company now has a_ full-fledged 
“Travel department,” and its manager is Ralph E. Towle, 65 
Broadway, New York City. A monthly bulletin is to be issued. 


Ticket counters in charge of experienced tour men are now 
maintained at the company’s city offices in New York, Boston, 
Albany, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Detroit, St. Louis, Chicago, San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. At these offices facilities have been 
provided for ticketing passengers to all parts of the world. In- 
formation and tickets from these ticket offices can be quickly 
secured by other American express offices in the vicinity. Hotel 
and sightseeing coupons are furnished, and personally conducted 
tours are offered. 


The Southern Railway, as an effective means of releasing a 
larger proportion of the food and feed stuffs grown in the 
South for the use of the armies and navies of the United States 
and her allies, is co-operating with the United States Agricul- 
tural Department, and local business men, to promote planting 
by individual farmers of a “fall food acre.” Seed dealers will 
put up assorted packages of seeds of standard food and feed 
crops, which can be planted in July, August and September, and 
which will furnish food and feed for the farmer’s family and 
his livestock in the fall and winter months. These packages 
will be sold at cost to farmers. But limited supplies of seed are 
available, and probably it will be impossible fully to supply the 
demand for these packages. 


The final statement concerning the curtailment of passenger 
service on the Boston & Maine shows that 253 week-day trains 
were taken off, out of a total of 1,050. These changes, however, 
affect mainly what may be called all-the-year-round time-tables ; 
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and it appears that a sufficient number of summer trains have 
now been put on so that the number of passenger train men in 
the service is more than it was a month ago. Speaking of 
the reasons for taking off through trains, an officer of the road 
says that a single passenger train from Troy, N. Y., to Boston, 
190 miles, in the week ending May 20, caused the side-tracking 
of 39 freight trains for a total period of 45 hours and 45 minutes. 
Assuming that this means the record for six days, the average 
daily delay was 6 hr. 37 min. 


The Nashville Chattanooga & St. Louis has just completed 
a series of records of the movement of pineapples from Cuba 
via the Florida East Coast car ferry through Key West, Fla. 
Seventy-four special trainloads were moved from Atlanta, Ga., 
to Martin, Tenn. (a junction with the Illinois Central), a dis- 
tance of 431 miles, in an average running time of 22 hours, 54 
minutes. Excluding the necessary delays for changing engines, 
the average running time was 25 miles an hour. The average 
time of 22 hours 54 mintes included the movement of one train, 
which, because of a break in the line, interrupting traffic, took 
37 hours and 33 minutes for the trip. The route from Key West 
to Chicago was over the Florida East Coast, the Atlantic Coast 
Line, the Central of Georgia, the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis, and ‘the Illinois Central. 


M. L. Cooke, chairman of the storage facilities sub-committee 
of the General Munitions Board, believes that unless the coun- 
try learns to load, route and handle its freight cars more ef- 
ficiently, America soon will be in as bad a situation as some 
of the European nations. “In England,” says Mr. Cooke, “many 
classes of non-military shipments can get the use of the rail- 
ways only one day in seven. We are going to appeal to manu- 
facturers to help by assembling and shipping stores so as to 
require the minimum of handling and haulage.” In the handling 
and storage of supplies for the army, Mr. Cooke proposes to 
establish points of local assemblage at which goods in less than 
carload lots can be temporarily stored, and full carloads made 
up for shipment. In the accumulation of such stores motor 
trucks will be extensively used. In England, he says, any haul 
under forty miles is considered a motor-truck haul; and it is 
hinted that a similar rule will be adopted here. 


A car conservation luncheon was held on the roof garden of 
the Hotel La Salle, Chicago, on July 17. The relation of the 
car supply to the war and means of increasing the available sup- 
ply of equipment through increased efficiency on the part of both 
railroads and shippers were the subjects discussed. The speak- 
ers included F. B. Montgomery, manager of the traffic depart- 
-ment of the International Harvester Company, Chicago; Samuel 
O. Dunn, editor of the Railway Age Gazette, Chicago; W. L. 
Park, vice-president of the Illinois Central, Chicago; H. C. 
Barlow, traffic director of the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce, and advisor to the division of car service of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission; J. F. Porterfield, general super- 
intendent of transportation of the Illinois Central; W. S. Bode, 
vice-president of Reid, Murdock & Co., Chicago, and D. I. 
Forsythe, vice-chairman of the Chicago committee of the com- 
~mission on car service. The luncheon was held under the auspices 
of the National Industrial Traffic League, the Traffic Club of 
Chicago, the Chicago Association of Commerce, the Illinois Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, the Central Manufacturing District of 
“Chicago, and the Chicago committee of the commission on car 
-service of the American Railway Association. 


Curtailment of Passenger Service 


The Pennsylvania Lines West of Pittsburgh withdrew 34 pas- 
senger trains from service on July 1, including 10 Pittsburgh 
suburban trains. “Most of the trains withdrawn were on local 
-runs. The extent of the reductions made approximate 1,200,000 
train-miles per annum. The Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis on the same date reduced its passenger train mileage 
to the extent of 2,240 passenger train-miles a day. Among the 
-trains removed were one in each direction between Cincinnati 
and Chicago; one train between Cleveland and Indianapolis ; 
-one between St. Lotiis and Indianapolis; one train in each direc- 
tion between Clevéland and Galion; one local train in each direc- 
tion between Indianapolis and Mattoon; one local train in each 
direction between Indianapolis and Champaign, and one in each 
‘direction between Urbana and Peoria. Observation parlor car 
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service on one train in each direction between Cincinnati and 
Chicago has been discontinued. The Michigan Central recently 
withdrew two trains between Detroit and Ypsilanti; one be- 
tween Chicago and Detroit, and two between Detroit and Mack- 
inaw. The New York, Chicago & St. Louis has discontinued the 
running of special excursion trains. he Erie on June 10 re- 
moved 47 passenger trains from service. Altogether it effected 
a general reduction over the system of 3,400 passenger train- 
miles a day, exclusive of the New York commuting territory, 
where about 40 trains were taken off on May 6. The Chesa- 
peake & Ohio has discontinued the operation of two trains be- 
tween Chicago and Cincinnati, and now runs a sleeper between 
Chicago and Richmond via the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago 
& St. Louis between Cincinnati and Chicago. 


State Coal and Coke Hearings 


A hearing on the application of the railroads for an advance 
of 15 cents a ton in coal and coke rates was held at Chicago 
by the State Public Utilities Commission of Illinois on July 18. 
A similar hearing was held before the Public Service Commission 
of Indiana at Indianapolis on July 16 and 17. The statements of 
William J. Jackson, receiver of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, 
presented before both commissions, is in part as follows: 

The war conditions will necessarily further advance the cost 
of materials, including fuel, labor and taxes, and bring about a 
scarcity of labor. Operating expenses will necessarily be in- 
creased by special service required. The carriers have already 
created a Special Committee on National Defense, giving it 
power to subordinate railway traffic and facilities of all roads 
to meet the present emergency. It will also make it necessary 
to have the most efficient operating machine possible. Each road 
must furnish a maximum of power, equipment and transporta- 
tion effectiveness. 

If all the increases in wages to employees that have been 
granted from January 1, 1917, to May 31, 1917, had been in 
effect during 1916, it would have resulted in an increased payroll, 
due solely te increases in rates of wages, on the C. & E. I. to 
the amount of $826,000. This amount equals 10.66 per cent of 
the total payroli of the C. & E. I. for the year ending December 
31, 1916. Many of these increases were necessary on account 
of the increased cost of living and in order to retain employees 
attracted by higher wages offered by industrial establishments. 
Had the Adamson law been in effect during the entire year 1916 
it alone would have resulted in an increase in wages of $336,400. 

The average price of coal consumed by the C. & E. I. during 
the year ending December 31, 1916, was $1.2473, whereas the 
average price of contract coal purchased during the last two 
weeks of April, 1917, was $1.8291 per ton, or an increase over 
the year 1916 of 58.18 cents a ton. If the C. & E. I. had been 
compelled to pay the latter price for coal during the year ending 
December 31, 1916, its expenditures would have been increased 
by $526,500. 

The increases in the prices of various materials and supplies, 
including rails and ties, have been from 20 to 185 per cent. Based 
upon a study of the present market conditions, the purchasing 
department estimates that if the prices which shall prevail. dur- 
ing 1917 for material and supplies, exclusive of ties, rails and 
fuel, had been in effect during 1916, it would have resulted in 
an increased cost of 51.6 per cent. This would have amounted 
to an increased expenditure of $1,053,400, to which should be 
added $22,400 to cover the increase in the cost of ties. 

Rates for the transportation of coal from mines in Illinois 
and Indiana have been on a lower level than rates on coal in 
any other section of the country, and coal carrying lines oper- 
ating in these fields never have been prosperous. The increases 
in coal rates in this territory have not kept pace with the in- 
creased cost of transportation, and ‘the coal-carrying lines have 
found themselves operating on a very small margin of revenue 
over actual cost of operation. During the year ended December 
31, 1916, the Chicago & Eastern Illinois transported 8,067,903 
tons of bituminous coal and 7,725,139 tons of other freight, coal 
representing 51.09 per cent of the total tonnage. For transport- 
ing this coal it received $4,236,026, or 33.79 per cent of its total 
freight revenue, while for transporting other freight it received 
$8,300,698, or 66.21 per cent of the total freight revenue. This 
emphasizes the need of those carriers whose tonnage is princi- 
pally coal for additional revenue. 
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Commission and Court News 





INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 
Campbell’s Creek Railroad 


Campbell's Creek Railroad v. Ann Arbor et al. 
Commissioner Meyer: 

The Campbell’s Creek Railroad Company is entitled to receive 
a division on coal delivered to the Kanawha & Michigan Railway, 
figured upon the basis of a mileage prorate of 28 miles, 200 
per cent of the actual mileage of its line. (44 I. C. C., 574.) 


Opinion by 


Coal to Southern California 


Independent Ice, Feed & Fuel Company et al. v. San Pedro, 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake et al. Opinion by Commissioner 
Harlan: 

The present rate of $5.65 per net ton on coal in carloads from 
the Castle Gate rate group of Utah and the Rock Springs dis- 
trict of Wyoming to points in southern California, including Los 
Angeles, has not been shown to be unreasonable. 

On lump coal in carloads from mines in New Mexico to points 
in southern California, including Los Angeles, a rate of $5.15 per 
net ton is found to be a reasonable maximum rate for the 
future. Reparation denied. (44 I. C. C., 666.) 


COURT NEWS 


Jurisdiction of Action to Recover Overpayments 


The Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court holds that a state 
court has no jurisdiction of an action to recover back over- 
payments of demurrage charges claimed to have been collected 
unlawfully. The construction of the tariffs was involved, and 
had not been passed upon by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion.—Cheney v. Boston & Maine (Mass.), 116 N. E., 411. De- 
cided June 1, 1917. 


Crossing Accident—Contributory Negligence 

In an action for injuries at a crossing the New York Appellate 
Division holds that defendant railroad’s negligence is not a jury 
question, where 29 of 31 witnesses testified to hearing its engine 
whistle on approaching a crossing, since it was not bound to 
anticipate either that plaintiff, a motorcycle rider, was deaf or 
that his machine prevented his hearing the signals. Plaintiff 
was guilty of contributory negligence as a matter of law, where 
he passed buildings obstructing his view at such speed that he 
could not stop his machine between the point where he first saw 
the approaching train and defendant railroad’s tracks—Bowden v. 
Lehigh Valley, 165 N. Y. Supp., 454. Decided May 9, 1917. 


Trespassing Children 


Action was brought in New York for the death of a boy 
seven vears old, run over by a train while sitting on the 
track. The boy’s father rented a house from the railroad 
company, and the premises abutted on the railroad. The train 
was running about 40 miles an hour, and the engineman did 
not see the child until he was within 30 feet of him. The track 
was unfenced. The United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Second Circuit, held that the railroad was not required to fence 
against human beings. The New York statute only applies to 
animals. The child was a trespasser, and the court held that 
the road was bound only to exercise ordinary care to avoid 
injuring the child after discovering its peril. There was no 
reason to expect that persons would be on the track at this 
place. The evidence conflicted as to whether the engineman 
blew his whistle when he discovered the child, but it was held 
that if, in applying the brake, he failed to blow his whistle, 
his omission under the circumstances would not constitute such 
negligence as to render the railroad liable. Judgment for the 
defendant was affirmed—McCarthy v.. New Haven, 240 Fed., 
Decided February 6, 1917. 
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Frightening Horses by Whistle 


In an action for personal injury from the frightening of 
horses by an-unnecessarily loud blast of a locomotive whistle, 
blown to signal to persons in the rear of the train that it was 
about to start, and to warn pedestrians at a grade crossing, there 
was no showing that the engineer had seen the horses, or that 
they were frightened when the whistle was blown. The Penn- 
sylvania Supreme Court held that judgment was properly en- 
tered for the defendant, notwithstanding verdict for the plaintiff. 
The blowing of a whistle by a locomotive engineer is a lawful 
act. and when negligence is alleged, in that it was very loud, the 
plaintiff must prove that the act, either as to the time, place or 
manner, was unlawful—Weaver v. Pennsylvania (Pa.), 100 Atl., 
989. Decided February 26, 1917. 


Exclusive Transfer and Express Privileges 


The Oregon Supreme Court holds that the state statute pro- 
hibiting railroads from giving “undue or unreasonable prefer- 
ence” to any person does not prohibit them from granting ex- 
clusive privileges to transfer companies, the legislative intent 
being merely to prohibit the showing of preference to pas- 
sengers or shippers. The court followed the Express Cases, 117 
U. S. 1, where it was first ruled that railroad companies were 
not required by usage or the principles of the common law 
to transport the goods of independent express companies over 
their lines in the manner in which such commerce was usually 
carried, nor: were they, in the absence of a statute commanding 
it, required to furnish to all independent express companies 
facilities for doing an express business on their passenger 
trains. The Oregon court applied the principle to a con- 
tract for the exclusive privilege to solicit passengers on 
incoming trains at Portland for the transfer of their baggage 
to points in the city, which it upheld. It also held that an 
ordinance of the city of Portland prohibiting railroad com- 
panies from granting exclusive privileges to transfer companies 
is invalid as being unauthorized by the city’s charter —Baggage, 
etc. T. Co. v. Portland (Ore.), 164 Pac., 570. Decided April 
17, 1917. 


Right to Haul Defective Cars 


The Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit, in a suit 
against the Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern, has sustained the 
District Court for the southern district of Ohio, western division, 
in declaring it unlawful for the road to move on its line. for 
repairs, a defective car received from a connecting carrier in a 
defective condition. The decision, by Judge Sanford, says: 

A defective car cannot be hauled for repairs without liability 
for the statutory penalty, except by the carrier upon whose line 
it became defective while being used. The clause “and such 
equipment shall have become defective or insecure while such 
car was being used by such carrier upon its line of railroad,” 
thus limits the right. 

It becomes necessary for a carrier to which a car ; 
has been delivered to inspect it at the interchange point before 
accepting it, and if found to be defective to refuse to accept 
it. : 

Nothing in the safety-appliance acts or in any rule of the com- 
mon law requires a carrier to accept from a connecting line a 
car equipped in violation of the safety-appliance act. 

The privilege of hauling a defective car for repairs under the 
specific language of the proviso in section 4 of the act of April 
14, 1910, is only granted when the car had, in the first instance, 
been properly equipped and thereafter became defective while 
being used. 

The proviso in question relates in terms only to the movement 
of a car for repair after it has been discovered to be defective 
and does not relieve the carrier from liability for hauling a de- 
fective car before the defect has been discovered. 

But, in case a defective car is received from a connecting car- 
rier in a string or train of cars, the mere incidental handling 
of such car by the receiving carrier, refusing to accept it, in 
such manner as may be necessary to disconnect it from the other 
cars for redelivery to the connecting carrier and to proceed with 
the use of the other cars, would not be a use which would incur 
the penalties of the act; such incidental handling of the car not 
being in contravention of the purposes of the act, but a neces- 
sary step in furtherance thereof. 
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_ Equipment and Supplies Supply Trade News 
LOCOMOTIVES R. C. Fraser, vice-president Buffalo Brake Beam Company 


THE NorrockK & WeEsTERN is building 10 large 2-8-8-2 type 
Mallet locomotives in its own shops. 


Tue British War Orrice, which ordered 50 Consolidation 
and 75 Prairie locomotives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
has just given that company an additional order for 100 more 
Consolidation locomotives, at a price, it is said, of $45,000 each. 


Tue Unitep STATES GOVERNMENT has placed orders for 300 
80-ton Consolidation locomotives for service in France, 150 with 
the American Locomotive Company and 150 with the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works. Negotiations were originally for 300 loco- 
motives from each of the builders, but only 150 from each were 
ordered at this time. 


Russ1AN GOVERNMENT.—The Russian government contracts 
for 500 Decapod locomotives divided equally between the Amer- 
ican Locomotive Company and the Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
which were held up because of the financing, have now been 
definitely signed. These orders were first reported in the Rail- 
way Age Gazette in the issue of June 1. Reports have it that 
these locomctives will cost $56,000 each. 


FREIGHT CARS 


Tue Detaware & Hunson is reported as inquiring for 50 


steel underframes. 


Tue CANADIAN GOVERNMENT Rai_ways have ordered 1,000 
box cars from the National Steel Car Company. 


Tue SHELL Company, Les Angeles, has ordered 50 tank cars 
from the General American Tank Corporation. 


Tue Erte has given an order to the American Car & Foundry 
Company to repair 250 gondola and 250 box cars. 


Tue TEeMISKAMING & NorTHERN Ontario has recently or- 
dered 100 40-ton steel frame box cars from the Canadian Car & 
Foundry Company. 


Tue SoutH BurraLto Raitway has ordered 300 steel hopper 
cars for the Lackawanna Steel Company from the American 
Car & Foundry Company. 


Tue PeNNsYLvANIA Ramroap has placed orders with its Al- 
toona shops for the construction of 2,225 freight cars as -re- 
placements, for 1918 delivery, as follows: 

2,000 all-steel box cars 

100 steel maintenance of way flat cars 

100 steel cabin cars 

25 steel “weil-hole” cars 
The Railway Age Gazette has already reported 1,000 cars of 
this order in its issue of June 8. This freight car order, together 
with uncompleted work on previous orders now on hand at 
Altoona, will keep the car shops there busy until the close of 
next year. 


IRON AND STEEL 


Tue PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD has ordered 140 tons of steel 
from the Phoenix Bridge Company. 


SIGNALING 


Tue Missourr, Kansas & Texas has ordered from the Union 
Switch & Signal Company the material for an electric inter- 
locking plant, on the San Antonio Belt & Terminal, at the cross- 
ing of the Kerrville branch of the San Antonio & Aransas Pass. 
The machine will be type “F,’ with 14 working levers and 3 
spare spaces. The San Antonio Belt & Terminal Railway will 
install a 24-lever interlocking machine at the crossing of the 
San Antonio & Aransas Pass, and the Galveston, Harrisburg & 
San Antonio, at San Antonio, Tex.; 23 working levers and 
one spare space. The General Railway Signal Company has 
been awarded the contract. 


at New York, died on July 17 at his home at Suffern, N. Y. 


The Bohannan Easer Joint Company, Ensley, Ala., announces 
a change in the company name to the National Steel Products 
Company, Inc. 


George E. Scott, vice-president of the American Steel Foun- 
dries, has become associated with the work of the Red Cross at 
Washington on the staff of the business manager, H. D. Gibson. 


G. A. Cooper, representative in the railroad department of 
the United States Graphite Company, at Chicago, has been 
appointed advertising manager of the company, with head- 
quarters at Saginaw, Mich. 


W. G. Bee, vice-president and general sales manager of the 
Edison Storage Battery Company, Orange, N. J., died at his 
home in that city July 11, aged 48 years. Mr. Bee was born in 
Hartford, Conn:, Decem- 
ber 14, 1868 He left 
school at the age of 15 
and enlisted in the 
United States Navy as 
seaman’s_ apprentice. 
After four years’ service 
he received an honorable 
discharge and returned 
to Hartford and became 
associated with the Pope- 
Hartford Bicycle Com- 
pany, which later became 
the Electric Vehicle 
Company of Hartford. 
In this way Mr. Bee be- 
came one of the pioneers 
of the electric vehicle 
industry. In the Span- 
ish-American War, Mr. 
Bee was a chief gunner’s 





W. G. Bee mate on the U. S. S. 
“Gloucester,” J. P. Mor- 
gan’s vacht, “Corsair.” After the war Mr. Bee returned to the 


Electric Vehicle Company and spent some time in Mexico in its 
interests and was in charge of its exhibit at the Pan-American 
Exposition. In 1903, Mr. Bee became associated with Thomas 
A. Edison, then at Glen Ridge. When the Edison Storage Bat- 
tery Company was organized in Orange, Mr. Bee became general 
sales manager, and in 1903 was elected vice-president. 


The Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool 
Ohio, has elected the following new officers: M. G. Lodge, 
president; J. W. Carrell, vice-president and general manager, 
and L. A. Hall, secretary and treasurer. 


Company, Cincinnati, 


The American Steel Foundries, Chicago, has purchased the 
Eclipse cast steel coupler yoke from the National Car Equip- 
ment Company. The Eclipse yoke requires neither keys nor 
rivets, and is in use on a large number of roads. 


L. O. Cameron, formerly manager of sales, southern district 
for the Pressed Steel Car Company, has opened an office in 
the Munsey building, Washington, D. C., and will hereafter rep- 
resent the Pressed Steel Car Company, and the Oxweld Rail- 
road Service Company. He will also handle government 
accounts. 


Horace M. Wigney, formerly superintendent of transporta- 
tion of the Pacific Fruit Express Company, and recently presi- 
dent and general manager of the Dairy Shippers’ Despatch 
Company and the Federal Refrigerator Despatch, has entered 
the railway supply and equipment business in his own name, 
with offices at 750 Railway Exchange building, Chicago. 


The International Oxygen Company announces the appoint- 
ment of R. M. Klein as sales manager, with headquarters at 
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the company’s main office, 115 Broadway, New York. Mr. 
Klein was formerly an engineer in United States government 
employ. He later served as salesman and sales manager for 
the Diehl Manufacturing Company, and as manufacturers’ rep- 
resentative handling a number of mechanical lines. He en- 
tered upon his new duties July 1. 


The Mark Manufacturing Company, Chicago, will spend ap- 
proximately $14,500,000 in the construction of a steel plant at 


South Chicago. This is $9,500,000 in excess of the cost as 
estimated a year ago. The new plans provide for the construc- 
tion of a 600-ton blast furnace, with docks, ore and coke- 


handling machinery, which was not in the original plans, and 
also an open hearth steel department with a capacity of 250 
gross tons of ingots per year. 


Herbert Deeming, who has been appointed sales manager of 
Mudge & Co., with headquarters in the Railway Exchange, Chi- 
cago, was born in England on April 16, 1880. He began his 
business career as a 
stenographer and clerk 
in the general passenger 
department of the Fre- 
mont, Elkhorn & Mis- 
souri Valley at Omaha, 
Neb., in October, 1897. 
From July, 1899, to Sep- 
tember he was with the 
American Express Com- 


pany at Omaha, and 
from the latter month 
until January, 1900, he 
was employed in the 


general superintendent's 
office of the Fremont, 
Elkhorn & Missouri 


Valley. He was then 
promoted to secretary 
to the general freight 





agent of the same road, 
and in July, 1902, went 
to Chicago, where he 
was employed in the 
auditor's office of the Chicago & Western Indiana. In January, 
1903, he was promoted to a position in the president and 
general manager's office. From July, 1903, to February, 1916, 
he was secretary of the General Managers’ Association, at Chi- 
cago, and from November, 1907, to February, 1916, was also 
secretary of the Association of Western Railways. In March, 
1916, he became assistant director of the Railway Educational 
Bureau at Omaha, Neb., and seven months later he became as- 
sociated with the H. E. Reisman Advertising Company, which 
position he held until his recent appointment. 


H. Deeming 


The Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
and affiliated companies are now represented in the Birmingham 
district by Thomas A. Hamilton, who for the past 14 years has 
been connected with Crane Company, prior to which he was 
superintendent of the East St. Louis plant of the Zelnicker Car 
Works. Mr. Hamilton will have charge of both buying and 
selling in the southeastern district. His office will be at 1018 
Woodward building, Birmingham, Ala. 


Frank B. Bradley, vice-president of the Ajax Forge Company, 
Chicago, died at his home, in Chicago, on July 14. Mr. Bradley 
was born at Lake Forest, Ill, on May 6, 1866, and entered the 
service of the Ajax Forge Company in 1884 as an office boy. 
With the exception of a few years’ service with the Morden 
Frog & Crossing Works, the Buda Foundry Company and 
Clement Curtis & Co., he has been continuously with the Ajax 
Forge Company since that time, having special charge of the 
sales department in. recent years. In addition to his sales duties 
he has invented and perfected several railroad track specialties. 


The Western Electric Company announces the opening of 
three new electrical supply warehouses, one in New Haven, 
Conn., at 135 Wood street, in charge of Tyler L. Holmes; a 
second at 425 East Oliver street, Baltimore, Md., in charge 
of S. Greenfield, and the third in Charlotte, N. C., at 238 West 
First street, in charge of R. H. Bouligny. In odrer to take 
care of the growing demands of the business in the Northwest 
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adequately, the warehouse and sales office of the Western 
Electric Company has just moved into new and commodious 
quarters at 84 Marion street. W. H. Quirk has been appointed 
manager of the Western Electric house at Cincinnati, Ohio. 
W. L. Sioussat will succeed Mr. Quick as stores manager in the 
company’s Cleveland house. 


I. P. Spining, who has been appointed assistant to the general 
traffic manager and railway sales manager of the Certain-teed 
Products Corporation, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., was 
born at Cincinnati, Ohio. He entered railway service with the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, at Cincinnati, and later served consecu- 
tively as joint ticket agent of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis and the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern 
at Cairo, Ill.; city passenger agent and assistant to the assistant 
passenger agent of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis, at St. Louis; northwestern representative of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio at Chicago; general agent of the Big Four at 
Chicago, and later also general agent of the Michigan Central. 
After leaving the Michigan Central he became associated with 
Toch Brothers, New York, handling railroad accounts in eastern 
territory. Upon the reorganization of the Buffalo & Susque- 
hanna he became general freight and passenger agent of that 
road, with headquarters at Buffalo, N. Y. On December 1, 
1916, he was placed in charge of railroad sales for the Certain- 
teed Products Corporation in the Chicago district, which posi- 
tion he held until his recent appointment. 





TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


Vises.—The Western Tool & Manufacturing Company, Spring- 
field, Ohio, has recently issued a booklet descriptive of the com- 
pany’s Champion vises. 


WRENCHES AND OTHER Toots.—One of the latest catalogues 
issued by the Mechanical Specialties Company, Chicago, is a 16- 
page booklet illustrating and giving list prices on the company’s 
line of wrenches, chisels, punches and similar tools. 


Car Heatinc.—The Gold Car Heating & Lighting Company, 
New York, has recently issued a catalogue descriptive of the 
Gold electric thermostatic control of steam heating for pas- 
senger train cars. The booklet explains the advantages of this 
system from the standpoint of uniform heating and economies 
in the use of steam, and explains how the system secures the 
desired results. ; 


E.ectric Hoists.—The Sprague Electric Works of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, 527-531 West Thirty-fourth street, New 
York, have issued bulletin No. 48,923, describing Type W elec- 
tric hoists, one to six tons. The various sizes and types of 
these hoists are clearly shown both by photographs, detailed 
drawings and dimension tables. General specifications for these 
hoists are also given. 


Tue Strou Process—The Stroh Steel-Hardening: Process 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has recently issued a 24-page cata- 
logue descriptive of the Stroh process. This is a method for 
casting fine alloy steel together with soft steel in one solid 
piece, this giving a casting with a wear-proof alloy steel stratum 
upon the wearing surfaces, while the body is composed of any 
desired steel, and is in no way affected. The catalogue con- 
tains a number of illustrations showing gears, wheels, frogs, 
crossings, etc., of Stroh steel. 


A New Ipea 1n Twist Dritt CataLocurs.—The Cleveland 
Twist Drill Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has incorporated in its 
newest twist drill catalogue, No. 39, a thumb index and various 
other features which will distinguish it from the usual twist 
drill catalogue. The thumb index will enable the drill user to 
locate any one of the ten sub-divisions, and each index is sup- 
plemented further by a detailed index of the particular section. 
Each of the sections is also prefaced by an illustration graph- 
ically portraying some item in the manufacture of Cleveland 
tools or some unusual sales point in one of these tools. All 
the regular tools are shown and some of the special tools, but 
for the sake of brevity a number of other special tools are 
omitted. The book also has another good feature in that the 
prices of high speed tools are shown in red, thus making it 
easier to distinguish the lists of high speed and carbon steel 
tools. 
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Battimore & On1o.—This company is building a five-mile in- 
dustrial line at Baltimore, Md., which will be known as the 
Patapsco Neck branch, from a point near Colgate Creek station 
to a connection with the Sparrow’s Point system, reaching the 
Penn-Mary plant of the Bethlehem Steel Company. A bridge 
will be built over Bear Creek, 1,210 ft. long, consisting of a steel 
draw span 210 ft., with timber trestle approaches 475 and 525 
ft., respectively, and a bridge over Colgate Creek and the tracks 
of the United Railway & Electric Company of Baltimore. 
Two steel girders will span the railway and adjacent boulevard, 
71 and 80 ft. in length, with a timber trestle over the creek. The 
work is being done by H. S. Kerbaugh, Inc., of Baltimore and 
New York. 


Cuicaco, BurLincton & Quincy.—A contract as been awarded 
by this road to Ralph Sollitt & Son, Chicago, for the construc- 
tion of a storehouse, oilhouse, machine shop, power house and 
office building at Clyde, Ill. The buildings will be one-story 
high, of brick construction, with concrete foundation. A con- 
tract has also been awarded to G. A. Johnson & Sons, Chicago, 
for the building of an extension to the roundhouse at Beards- 
town, IIl. 


Cuicaco, Mirwaukee & St. Paut—This company has 
awarded a contract to the McCarthy Improvement Company, 
Davenport, Iowa, for the construction of a freight house at 
Davenport. The building will be 40 ft. wide and the total length 
will be 409 ft., of which 79 ft. is to be two stories high and the 
remaining 330 ft. one story high. It will be of reinforced con- 
crete construction and will have a Barrett specification roof. In 
addition to the building there will be an uncovered concrete 
platform 319 ft. by 40 ft. 


Gutr, Mosite & NorTHERN.—This company has authorized the 
expenditure of $1,000,000 for terminal development at Mobile, 
Ala. The initial unit of the improvement will consist of piers, 
warehouses and dock facilities, including 4,000 lineal feet of 
piers, 2,000 lineal feet of warehouses, portions of which will be 
two stories in height and containing approximately 200,000 sq. ft. 
of floor space, lumber docks with 2,000 ft. frontage on Mobile 
Bay, dredging and the installation of cranes and carriers for the 
handling and storing of cargoes. This work is to cost $500,000 
and will be begun on the completion of the final plans. 


MINNEAPOLIS, St. PAuL & Sautt Ste. Marie.—A contract has 
been awarded by this company to the Thompson-Starrett Com- 
pany, Chicago, for. the construction of a 1,150,000-bu. grain 
elevator at North Minneapolis, Minn. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.—This company con- 
templates carrying out improvements on the Mystic river bridge. 
The present bridge is a double-track draw over the Mystic river, 
with span 178 ft. 7% in. long. The company plans to construct 
a new superstructure of the swing draw type. The substructure 
work will consist of constructing four end pedestals, one at each 
end of the east and west piers, removing a portion of the present 
masonry and grillage and constructing the end pedestals at an 
elevation below the government channel depth. Steel cross 
girders are to be set on these end pedestals for the support of 
the ends of the new swing bridge. All the work is to be handled 
under traffic by supporting the ends of the present bridge on 
needle beams during the reconstruction. 


Nortu Daxota Roaps.—The Dickinson, Lefor, Leipzig Con- 
struction Company has completed surveys for a railroad from 
Dickinson, N. D., to New Leipzig, via Lefor, Jordan and Willa, 


62 miles. The plans call for stations, roundhouses and three 
bridges. There are no heavy grades or curves. A. A. Lefor, 
Lefor, N. D., is president, and N. A. Lefor is secretary and 
treasurer. 


WesteRN Paciric.—The engineering department of this com- 
pany is locating a line from Niles, Cal., down the Santa Clara 
valley to San Jose, about 13% miles. Work will be started as 
soon as plans are completed, and it is expected operation will 
commence before June 1, 1918. 





ATCHISON, ToPEKA & SANTA FeE—The Appellate Division of the 
Supreme Court has affirmed the judgment of the lower court 
dismissing the plaintiff's complaint in the suit of Francis Sher- 
wood Male, as trustee, against the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, to recover $120,000 of principal and income of the bonds 
of the old Atlantic & Pacific Railroad from which the Santa 
Fe system grew. The prevailing opinion of the court was 
that the new Atchison organization was not obliged to pay 
the principal and interest on the bonds of the insolvent At- 
lantic & Pacific, which had once been sold out under 
foreclosure. 


AtTLantic & Paciric.—See Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 


BoonviL_e, St. Louis & SouTHERN.—George E. Mix, a St. Louis 
lawyer, has succeeded Walker Hill, president of the Mechanics- 
American National Bank as trustee for the bondholders of a 
$500,000 mortgage on this road. Mr. Hill was appointed trustee 
in 1911. Spitzer, Rorick & Co., of Toledo, O., holders of a 
majority of the bonds, caused this change in trustees. This 
firm has applied to the Federal court for an injunction to 
restrain the Missouri Pacific from proceeding with the fore- 


closure sale under a mortgage against the Boonville, St. Louis 
& Southern. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric.—James N. Wallace, president 
of the Central Trust Company, has been elected chairman of 
the finance committee in addition to being elected a director to 
succeed E. D. Hulbert. resigned. 

See also editorial comments elsewhere in this issue. 


Cuicaco & WEsTERN INpDIANA—J. P. Morgan & Co. and other 
bankers have purchased $15,000,000 of Chicago & Western In- 
diana one year 6 per cent notes, which will shortly be offered 
to investors. Proceeds from the sale will be used in part 
to pay off $13,935,000 of two-year 5 per cent notes maturing 
September 1, 1917. 


DeLtawarE & Hupson.—This company has sold to a &trong 
banking group, headed by Kuhn, Loeb & Co.. an issue of 
$9,000,000 of three-year notes, which will carry interest at 5 
per cent and be offered to investors at or close to par. Out 
of the proceeds $5,000,000 will be used by the company to re- 
tire a like amount of Pennsylvania division first-mortgage 
7s, which mature on September 1. This issue was put out in 
1877, when money rates were high, and the company will effect 
a considerable interest saving annually through its retirement 
with 5 per cent notes. The remaining $4,000,000 will be used 
for improvements and other needs. This financing will take 
care of all of the company’s requirements for this year, and 
it has no other maturities to meet until 1922, when an issue 
of $9,643,000 of 434 per cent equipment notes falls due. The 
Delaware & Hudson planned early this year to finance itself 
through an issue of bonds, but the necessary permission was so 
long in being granted by the up-State Public Service Com- 
mission that the company on May 1 last notified that body 
that it did not for the present care to sell the $4,000,000 which 
had been authorized. W. H. Williams, vice-president, accordingly 
asked the commission not to set a price for the proposed issue. 

MissiIssIpPI EASTERN.—Ihe 17-mile line extending from Quit- 
man, Miss., to Theadville, has been sold to the Long-Bell 
Lumber Company, of Kansas City, Mo. 


PENNSYLVANIA RaAriLroAp.—This company has announced that 
it has sold all its anthracite mining properties and collieries to 
M. A. Hanna & Co., of Cleveland. The terms of the sale have 
not been made public. The sale is one of the most important 
transfers of anthracite coal properties in recent vears, and 
is the result of a determination by the Pennsylvania several 
years ago to divest itself of interests not directly concerned 
in the transportation service. The greater part of the com- 
pany’s hard coal property was operated by the Susquehanna 
Coal Company, whose entire capital stock was owned by the 
Pennsylvania. The company mined about 5 per cent of the 
entire anthracite production. 
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Railway Officers 





Executive, Financial, Legal and Accounting 
Thomas Price, assistant secretary of the Union Pacific, at 
New York, has been appointed secretary, succeeding Alexander 
Millar, resigned because of ill health. 


Walter D. Beymer, who has been appointed controller of the 
Illinois Central, with headquarters at Chicago, as has already 
been announced in the Ratlway Age Gazette of July 6, was 
born at Clyde, Oliio, on 
April 10, 1866. He en- 
tered railway service in 
1886 as a freight clerk 
with the Baltimore & 
Ohio, and was later bill 
clerk and record clerk 
on the same road. On 
September 15, 1887, he 
became chief clerk in 
the freight accounting 
department of the At- 
chison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe at Topeka, Kan. On 
March 31, 1897, he be- 
came chief clerk in the 
accounting department 
of the Central of 
Georgia and the Ocean 
Steamship Company, at 
Savannah, Ga., and on 
December 31, 1899, he 
was promoted to freight 
and passenger accountant. On June 30, 1903, he became con- 
troller, which position he held until his recent appointment as 
controller of the Illinois Central, with headquarters at Chicago, 
as already noted. 


W. D. Beymer 


Guy J. Bunting, whose appointment as controller of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, with headquarters at Chicago, 
was announced in the Railway Age Gazette of July 6, was born 
at Portsmouth, Va., on 
July 14, 1881. He en- 
tered railway service on 
July 1, 1899, with the 
Cashie & Chowan rail- 
road. On February 1, 
1900, he left railway 
service and went with 
the Greenleaf-Johnson 
Lumber Company. From 
January 16, 1903, to De- 
cember 31, 1907, he was 
with the Indiana Audjt 
Company, and from Jan- 
uary 1, 1908, to March 
1, 1909, he was with the 
Audit company of New 
York, specializing in 
railway auditing. On 
May 1, 1909, he became 
examiner of accounts 
for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and 
on July 16, 1911, was appointed general accountant of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. On February 1, 1913, he was 
promoted to assistant general auditor, and two years later be- 
came general auditor, which position he held until his appoint- 
ment as controller, as already noted. 


F. N. Hallstead, assistant general paymaster of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western, has been appointed general paymaster, 
with headquarters at Scranton, Pa., succeeding John H. Bessel, 
who has retired after a service of 50 years with the Lacka- 


G. J. Bunting 


wanna and its predecessors. 
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J. M. Schoonmaker, vice-president of the Monongahela Rail- 
way, has been elected president, succeeding J. J. Turner, who 
becomes vice-president; T. H. B. McKnight has been appointed 
treasurer, and R. R. Reéd has been appointed assistant treasurer, 
succeeding W. N. Doulin. All with headquarters at Pitts- 
burgh, : Pa. 


Operating 


L. P. Blanchard has been appointed superintendent of car 
service of the Maine Central, with office at Portland, Me. vice 
W. B. Drew, who retires at his own request. 


C. E. Reynolds has been appointed acting car accountant of 
the Virginian Railway, with office at Norfolk, Va., vice E. E. 
Gardner, resigned to accept service elsewhere. 


J. B. McKinley, transportation inspector on the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, at Wellington, Kan., has been appointed 
trainmaster, with headquarters at Cushing, Okla., succeeding 
C. E. Griggs. 


W. Wackher, trainmaster of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
at Sedalia, Mo., has been appointed superintendent of the Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas Railway of Texas, with headquarters at 
Greenville, Tex., vice H. E. McGee, who has been appointed 
transportation officer at the government training camp at Waco. 


C. B. Anderson, announcement of whose appointment as super- 
intendent of transportation of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, 
with headquarters at Chicago, was made in the Railway A 
Gazette of July 13, was 
born at Momence, IIl., 
on August 7, 1874. He 
entered railway service 
with the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois as a 
messenger boy in Janu- 
ary, 1891, and _ several 
years later became clerk 
in the same offices. In 
1897 he was made as- 
sistant cashier, and in 
March, 1898, became 
cashier. On June 1, 
1907, he was promoted 
to agent at the Chicago 
freight station, and while 
serving in this capacity 
he has given much at- 
tention to methods of 
increasing the capacity 
of the present station 
through the use of motor 
trucks and similar equipment. He held the position of agent 
until his appointment as superintendent of transportation, as 
already noted. 


5° 


C. B. Anderson 


R. E. Farmer has been appointed assistant superintendent on 
the Evansville & Indianapolis, with headquarters at Terre Haute, 
Ind., and will take over the duties formerly discharged by R. 
McNamar, trainmaster at Terre Haute, who has resigned to 
enter the service of another company. 


A. C. Bowen, trainmaster on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul at Tacoma, Wash., has been appointed superintendent of 
the Northern Montana division, with headquarters at Lewistown, 
Mont., succeeding C. L. Whitney, resigned to enter military 
service, and J. J. Murphy, division superintendent at Three 
Forks, Mont., has been transferred to Deer Lodge, succeeding 
F, E. Willard, deceased, and will have charge of the Missoula 
and Rocky Mountain divisions. 


John T. McShane, whose appointment as superintendent on the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, with headquarters at Sterling, 
Colo., was announced in these columns on July 6, was born at 
Lincoln, Neb., on August 12, 1885. He entered railway service 
with the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy as a call boy, and later 
served consecutively as operator and despatcher at Lincoln. On 
April 15, 1909, he became chief train despatcher at Omaha, and 
in April, 1915, was promoted to trainmaster, with headquarters 
at Sheridan, Wyo., which position he held until his 
appointment. 


recent 











July 20, 1917 


Frank A. Leith, whose appointment as superintendent of the 
Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeastern, with headquarters at 
West Clinton, Ind., was announced in these columns on July 
13, was born at Nathan, Ill, on April 27, 1871. He entered 
railway service with the Illinois Central in July, 1892, and served 
consecutively until 1899 as telegraph operator, agent and 
despatcher. In 1899 he became chief despatcher on the Van- 
dalia, and in 1902, was despatcher on the Southern Indiana. On 
February 1, 1915, he was appointed chief despatcher on the Chi- 
cago, Terre Haute & Southeastern, and in December, 1916, was 
promoted to assistant superintendent, which position he held 
until his recent appointment. 


Fred E. Sanborn, whose appointment as general superintendent 
of the Maine Central, with headquarters at Portland, Me., has 
already been announced in. these columns, was born on Novem- 
ber 15, 1865, at Ports- 
mouth, N. H., and was 
educated in the common 


schools. He began rail- 
way work on May l. 
1881, with the Maine 
Central, as office boy in 
the Portland (Me.) lo- 
cal freight office, and 
subsequently served as 


clerk in the office of the 
generai western freight 
agent. In 1883 he be- 
came a train brakeman, 
and three years later was 
appointed baggage mas- 
ter. He subsequently 
served as conductor un- 
til 1901, when he was ap- 
pointed trainmaster, and 
later became superin- 
tendent of the Portland 
division, which position 
he held at the time of his recent appointment as general super- 
intendent of the same road, as above noted. Mr. Sanborn’s entire 
railway service has been with the Maine Central. 





F. E. Sanborn 


Edward Samuel Moore, who has been appointed superintendent 
of transportation of the Norfolk & Western, with headquarters 
at Roanoke, Va., as has already been announced in these col- 
umns, was born on September 30, 1880, at Newport, Pa., and 
was educated in the common schools. He began railway work 
in 1896, with the Norfolk & Western, as a messenger in the 
telegraph office at East Radford, Va., and about one year later 
resigned to continue his school studies. In 1898, he returned to 
the service of the Norfolk & Western, as stenographer to the 
car service agent, and was promoted in 1903 to chief clerk, which 
position he held at the time of his recent appointment as super- 
intendent of transportation of the same road as above noted. 


J. R. Talbott, who has been appointed superintendent of car 
service of the Norfolk & Western, with headquarters at Roanoke, 
Va., as has already been announced in these columns, was born 
on August 24, 1874, at Ashland, Ky., and was educated in the 
grammar schools. He began railway work in May, 1890, as a 
vard clerk on the Norfolk & Western at Coal Grove, Ohio. In 
January, 1892, he was transferred to Columbus as a clerk in the 
car accountant’s office, and the following November was again 
transferred to Roanoke, Va., to the car record office. In April, 
1299, he was promoted to traveling car agent, and in May of 
the following year became chief clerk in the car record office. 
He was promoted to car accountant in October, 1907, and now 
becomes superintendent of car service of the same road, as 
above nected. 


James H. Aydelott, whose appointment as division superin- 
tendent on’the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy at Hannibal, Mo., 
was announced in the Railway Age Gazette of July 6, was born 
in Jersey county, Ill, on August 13, 1883. He entered railway 
service with the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy on September 
15, 1902, as a clerk in the mechanical department. In February, 
1908, he became chief clerk in the superintendent's office at St. 
Joseph, Mo., and later served successively until March, 1916, as 
chief clerk in the general superintendent’s office at St. Louis, 
and chief clerk in the general manager’s office, at Chicago. In 
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March, 1916, he was promoted to special inspector on the gen- 
eral manager’s staff at Chicago, and in May of the same year 
became trainmaster at La Crosse, Wis., which position he held 
until his recent appointment. 


George H. Alexander, who has been appointed superintendent 
of freight transportation of the New York Central, lines east 
of Buffalo, with headquarters at New York, as has already been 
announced in these col- 
umns, was born on No- 
vember 8, 1868, at Mo- 
bile, Ala., and was edu- 
cated in the public 
schools of his native 
town. He began railway 
work in February, 1886, 
as stenographer and 
bookkeeper in the ac- 
counting department of 
the Mobile & Ohio, and 
later served as chief 
clerk in the division and 
general superintendent’s 
offices. In June, 1894, 
he entered the service of 
the New York Central 
as chief clerk in the su- 
perintendent’s office at 
Watertown, N. Y., and 
from October, 1901, to 
December, 1906, was 
traveling auditor at Rochester, N. Y. He was then appointed 
car accountant, remaining in that.position until May, 1911, when 
he was appointed superintendent of car service at New York, 
which position he held at the time of his recent promotion, as 
above noted. 





G. H. Alexander 


William Spencer Taylor, who has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Cincinnati Terminal division of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio, with headquarters at Covington, Ky., as has already 
been announced in these 
columns, was born on 
May 12, 1868, at Lynch- 
burg, Va., and was edu- 
cated in the _ public 
schools. In the spring 
of 1882 he began railway 
work as waterboy in 
work train service on 
the Virginia Midland, 
now a part of the 
Southern system; the 
following spring he was 
appointed brakeman on 
the same road. In the 
winter of 1884 he went 
to the Norfolk & West- 
ern as yard brakeman 
at Lynchburg, Va., and 
six months later was 
promoted to yard con- 
ductor. In February, 
1886, he went to the 
Richmond & Allegheny as night yardmaster at Lynchburg, and 
later was in the service of its successor, the Chesapeake & Ohio. In 
December, 1897, he was appointed day yardmaster at Clifton Forge, 
Va., remaining in that position until June, 1911, when he became 
general yardmaster at Brighton, Ohio. On September 15, 1911, 
he was promoted to terminal trainmaster, with office at Summit, 
Ohio, and in February, 1913, his authority was extended and 
his headquarters were transferred to Covington, Ky. In Feb- 
ruary, 1914, he was appointed superintendent of terminals, with 
headquarters at Covington, which position he held until his re- 
cent appointment, as above noted. 





W. S. Taylor 


Porter W. Sullivan, whose appointment as division superintend- 
ent on the Pennsylvania Lines West, with headquarters at 
Akron, Ohio, was announced in the Railway Age Gazette of 
July 13, was born at Buffalo, N. Y., on September 29, 1873. He 
entered railway service with the Pennsylvania Lines on June 1, 
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1890, as a clerk in the local freight office at Columbus, Ohio. 
On July 1, 1893, he became stenographer and clerk in the office 
of the superintendent of the Cleveland and Pittsburgh division, 
and on January 1, 1901, was promoted to chief clerk to the 
superintendent. On November 1, 1902, he was appointed as- 
sistant trainmaster, and in 1904 was assigned to duties in con- 
nection with the World’s Fair at St. Louis, Mo. In 1907 he 
was special agent in charge of the Pennsylvania Railroad ex- 
hibit at the Jamestown (Va.) exhibition, and on January 1, 
1912, became chief clerk to the general superintendent of the 
central system of the Pennsylvania Lines West, which position 
he held until his recent appointment. 


Traffic 


M. J. Bevans has been appointed division freight agent of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, with headquarters at New York. 


J. S. McConnell has been appointed commercial agent on the 
Louisiana & Arkansas, with headquarters at Houston, Tex. 


A. S. Edmonds has been appointed assistant freight traffic 
manager of the Missouri Pacitic, with headquarters at St. Louis, 
Mo., effective July 10. 


L. E. Poley, commercial agent of the Nashville, Chattanooga 
& St. Louis at Macon, Ga., has been appointed general eastern 
agent, with office at New York. 


A. D. Maxwell has been appointed commercial agent of the 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic, with office at Waycross, Ga., 
vice H. G. Dowling, transferred. 


J. J. Rose, Canadian passenger agent for the Union Pacific, 
with headquarters at Toronto, Can., has been appointed general 
agent, with jurisdiction over both freight and passenger business, 
with the same headquarters. 


B. W. Herrman, assistant general freight agent of the Norfolk 
& Western, with headquarters at Columbus, Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed general freight agent with the same headquarters. The 
office of assistant general freight agent has been abolished. 


M. C. Markham has been appointed assistant to the vice- 
president in charge of traffic of the Missouri Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Chicago. P. J. McCarthy, assistant general freight 
agent at Chicago, has been transferred to St. Louis, Mo. The 
position of assistant general freight agent at Chicago has been 
abolished. 


R. R. Trimble, general agent of the Missouri Pacific, with 
headquarters at Buffalo, N. Y., has been appointed general agent 
of the passenger and freight departments, with headquarters at 
Tulsa., Okla., and the office of general agent at Buffalo has been 
abolished; P. E. Watson has been appointed general agent of 
the passenger and freight departments, with headquarters at 
Pueblo, Colo., succeeding B. E. Sells, deceased. 


H. T. Duffy, district passenger agent of the Minneapolis, St. 
Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, at Moose Jaw, Sask., has been ap- 
pointed general agent, with headquarters at Toronto, Ont., suc- 
ceeding F. A. Mancekivell, resigned. R. H. Ziebell, traveling 
agent with headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn., has been ap- 
pointed district passenger agent at Moose Jaw, Sask., succeed- 
ing Mr. Duffy. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock 


A. H. Beirne has been appointed master machanic of the 
western division of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, with 
headquarters at Dodge City, Kan., succeeding Edward Norton. 


J. J. Hanlin, master mechanic of the Seaboard Air Line at 
Howells, Ga., has been appointed assistant superintendent of 
motive power, with headquarters at Portsmouth, Va., effective 
July 1. 


M. F. Smith, district master mechanic of the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul at Dubuque, Iowa, has been transferred to Mil- 
waukee, Wis., succeeding A. Young, resigned to enter military 
service. 

A. J. Bisbee, assistant engineer on the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific at Chicago, has been appointed valuation engineer of 
the Evansville & Indianapolis, with headquarters in the office of 
the engineer maintenance of way, Terre Haute, Ind., succeeding 
NX. C. Van Natta, resigned to go with another railroad. 
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E. H. Barnhart, division engineer maintenance of way of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, at Wheeling, W. Va., has been transferred 
to Baltimore, Md., succeeding Richard Brooke, resigned to enter 
military service, and P. A. Beatty, assistant engineer at Balti- 
more, has been promoted to division engineer maintenance of 
way, with headquarters at Wheeling, succeeding Mr. Barnhart. 


H. T. Ruhl, who has been appointed engineer maintenance 
of way and structures of the Delaware & Hudson, with head- 
quarters at Albany, N. Y., as has already been announced in 
these columns, began railway work in 1902 as a rodman on the 
Canadian Pacific. From 1904 to 1905 he was transitman, and then 
to 1908 was resident engineer at Toronto, Ont. In 1908 he was 
appointed senior transitman at North Bay; the following year 
he became resident engineer at Sudbury, and from 1911 to 
1913 was resident engineer at Farnham on the same road. He 
left the service of the Canadian Pacific in 1913 to become resi- 
dent engineer on the Canadian Government Railways, at New 
Glasgow, and in 1915 was promoted to division engineer at 
Moncton, N. B., which position he held at the time of his recent 
appointment as engineer maintenance of way and structures of 
the Delaware & Hudson, as above noted. 


Purchasing, 


S. F. Langton has been appointed division storekeeper on the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, at Seligman, Ariz., succeeding 
S. C. Fogarty. . 


Special 

George A. Cullen, passenger traffic manager of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western, with office at New York, has become 
associated with the work of the food administration at Wash- 
ington as head of the division of co-operative organizations, 
food conservation department, and is engaged in co-ordinating 
the. work of various organizations throughout the United States 
im carrying on an educational campaign for food conservation. 


As noted in last week’s issue, Edward Chambers, vice-president 
of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, has been appointed assist- 
ant to H. C. Hoover, food administrator at Washington, and 
will act as an advisor on transportation matters. Mr. Chambers 
was born on February 16, 1859, at Waukegan, Ill. and was 
educated in the public schools. He entered railway service in 
1878 as freight handler for the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe at 
Pueblo, Colo.; later agent and commercial agent at various 
Santa Fe system since that time, principally in the traffic de- 
partment. He was check clerk, transfer foreman and cashier at 
Pueblo, Colo.; late agent and commercial agent at various 
points, assistant general freight agent at Los Angeles, and gen- 
eral freight agent of the lines west of Albuquerque, N. M. In 
March, 1915, he was appointed assistant freight traffic manager 
of the Coast Lines, and on June 1, 1913, he was elected vice- 
president in charge of traffic. 


Railway Officers in Military Service 


Edgar S. Nethercutt, acting secretary of the Western Society 
of Engineers, Chicago, has been commissioned major in_ the 
Engineer Officers’ Reserve Corps. 


N. D. Ballantine, assistant to the second vice-president of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, at Chicago, has been commis- 
sioned major in the Engineer Officers’ Reserve Corps. 


Thomas W. Saul, division engineer of the Oregon-Washington 
Railroad & Navigation Company, with headquarters at Port- 
lanc, Ore, recently enlisted in the Eighth Regiment of Engineers, 
United States army, and is now in training at American Lake, 
Wash. 


Richard Brooke, division engineer maintenance of way of the 
Baltimore & Ohio at Baltimore, Md., has received a commission 
as captain in the Engineers’ Officers Reserve Corps, and has been 
assigned to duty with the Fifth Engineers, National Army, at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


OBITUARY 


W. H. Anderson, superintendent of the Kentucky. Central 
division of the Louisville & Nashville, died at a hospital in 
Paris, Ky., on July 18, at the age of 58. 





